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A matter for the 


MONOPOLIES 
COMMISSION? 


In the Board of Trade Annual Report concerning the 
Monopolies Commission, it is noted that the sug- 
gestion has been made that the distribution of petrol 
and lubricating oil for motor vehicles should be the 
subject of an enquiry by the Commission. 

If this suggestion were to be adopted it would be for 
the Commission to determine whether monopolistic 
or restrictive conditions prevail and whether these 
practices were against public interest. 

What are the circumstances governing the distri- 
bution of lubricating oil to motorists in the United 


Kingdom? The facts are in the column on the right. 
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Until such time as these restrictions are discontinued 
motorists should protect their interests by ordering 


their favourite brand of motor oil by name. 
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Issued by the MOTOR ACCESSORIES MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
LIMITED whose principal object is:—“To promote, by exchange of 
information and by concerted action, the unrestricted sale and display of 
accessories, tyres, batteries, oils and other products distributed by 
Members of the Association to the motor and allied trades’. 

Q4 GLOUCESTER PLACE, LONDON, W.L. 





1) In the U.K. the distribution of 


petroleum products is mainly in the 
hands of a few large international 
companies. 


ti) To obtain supplies of fuel, unless 
a serious financial sacrifice is made, 
a garage proprietor is normally 
required to enter into a five to 
twenty year purchasing agreement 
with a petrol company. Over 90% 
of all petrol outlets have entered into 
such agreements. 


tit) In their agreements some of the 
petrol companies, including one of 
the largest, lay down. conditions 
covering the sale of lubricating oil. 
Competitive makes of lubricant may 
not be advertised or displayed on 
the garage forecourt and must not be 
dispensed in the service bay. 


iv) This means that at the stations 
“tied” to these petrol companies, the 
sale of the products of the indepen- 
dent lubricating oil manufacturers is 
subject to unfair restriction. 


v) The lubricants marketed by the 
independent specialist manufacturers 
are by far the most popular with 
motorists. Hence, any deliberate 
curtailment of the sale of these oils 
restricts freedom of choice. 
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— Portrait of the Week— 


ON SUNDAY AFTERNOON the Western delegates at 
Geneva agreed on the new American disarma- 
ment plan to be presented to the conference. On 
Sunday evening Mr. David Ormsby-Gore said that 
suggestions that the conference was breaking 
down were unfounded; and on Monday morning 
it broke down, the representatives of the Soviet 
Union, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Rumania and 
Poland walking out of the meeting, which was 
adjourned indefinitely. The delicate balance of 
power between Communist east and non-Com- 
munist west remained, fortunately, unaffected by 
the creation of the independent republic of the 
Congo—Mr. Lumumba, its first prime minister, 
announcing that his government would assume ‘a 
neutral position between the two blocs which 
divide the world.’ In Washington, fourteen out of 
seventeen members of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee criticised the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration’s handling of the U2 plane incident. 


* 


BANK RATE WENT UP and gilt-edged came down. 
The Tory Chancellor of the Exchequer came in 
for a lot of Tory criticism; but the Labour Party 
leader was given a 179 to 7 vote of confidence by 
the Parliamentary Labour Party. There was quite 
a lot of talk about quite a lot of steel when the 
Commons debated the Government's intention 
to return the firm of Richard Thomas and Bald- 
wins to private enterprise—the biggest carve-up of 
public assets, said a Labour Member, since the 
dissolution of the monasteries. The Merseyside 
dock strike came to an end. Four hundred thou- 
sand railway workers were awarded wage in- 
creases backdated to last January. Forty-five 
miners were killed in an explosion in a South 
Wales coalmine. 


* 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN Minister of ‘Justice’ an- 
nounced that the state of emergency would be 
brought gradually to an end, and that 1,200 out 
of 1,600 South Africans detained without trial 
for unspecified crimes not known to have been 
committed would graciously be released. Pre- 
liminary talks continued at Melun between repre- 
sentatives of the Algerian rebels and of the 
French Government, and allegations continued to 
be made that Jes paras were torturing their 
prisoners, male and female. The Chinese Com- 
munist Army went into action against Tibetan 
rebels in the demilitarised zone on the Sino- 
Nepalese frontier: a hundred thousand primitive 
Tibetan tribesmen trekked westward to avoid 
being civilised by the Chinese. 


* 
GENERAL SIR HUGH STOCKWELL was appointed 
NATO’s Deputy Supreme Commander for 


Europe, his handling of the Anglo-French land 
forces in the Suez campaign having apparently 
been considered as qualifying him to equip, train, 
and mobilise troops whose only possible enemy 
might be considered a little more formidable than 
the Egyptians. Mr. Harry Pollitt, long the secre- 
tary and more recently the chairman of the 
Communist Party of Great Britain, died at sea, of 
a stroke. Mr. Geoffrey Griffin, the South African 
fast bowler, took three wickets in three balls at 
Lord’s; was no-balled four times out of five other 
balls, for throwing; took to bowling underarm 
and was no-balled again; and isn’t going to bowl 
~ throw, underarm or overarm, any more over 
ere. 


* 


MANCHESTER UNITED FOOTBALL CLUB claimed 
£250,000 damages from BEA for the loss of eight 
of their players and three officials in the Munich 
air crash of 1958. The firm of Heinz gave £25,000 
to the Tate Gallery, which may now have the 
answer to the question, how many beams make 





twenty-five thousand? 
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OUT OF THE DARK 


HE establishment of the Independent Congo 

Republic is the most remarkable action the 
white man has taken since he went to Africa. 
Whether the Republic succeeds—as it just pos- 
sibly may—or proves the dismal and bloody 
chaos predicted by many of its neighbours, its 
existence is certain to have government-shaking 
effects everywhere on the Continent, south as 
well as north of the Zambesi. 

The Bakongo tribe, which is the dominant 
ethnic unit in the central Congo, stretches across 
artificial, European-drawn frontiers to the north 
into what used to be the French Congo, and to 
the south into Portuguese Angola. Its desire for 
unity and independence will certainly be 
increased by the appointment of Mr. Kasavubu, 
locally regarded as the ‘king of the Bakongo,’ to 
serve as Head of the Republic, with Mr. 
Lumumba as his Prime Minister. Mr. Kasavubu, 
playing Jefferson to Mr. Lumumba’s Hamilton, 
favours a weak central government and strong 
devolution of powers to tribal and regional 
authorities; Mr. Lumumba wants the opposite; 
but at least it is a good augury that the two are 
prepared to work together; how many European 
politicians would be, in similar circumstances? 

But having compromised on one of his two 
guiding principles for the sake of this co-opera- 
tion, Mr. Kasavubu is unlikely to drop the other 
—the unity and welfare of the Bakongo. This is 
not to suggest that he will try to subvert Portu- 
gal’s black subjects. There will be no need to. 
When the Bakongo in Angola find their fellow 
countrymen in the Congo exercising the -vote, 
and being treated as adult members of the world, 
while they are obliged to remain as wards and 
minors in a Portuguese-run poof-law institution, 
there will certainly be trouble—as there has been 
already; a treason trial is going on in Angola at 
the moment. And trouble in Angola would 
foment disturbances in Mozambique. Corgolese 
independence, therefore, brings nearer the col- 
lapse of Portuguese rule in Africa; and not before 


it was time. 

But white hegemony south of the Zambesi is 
interdependent. The Rhodesian, South African 
and Portuguese authorities maintain close 
security relations, constituting—in effect—a 
defensive alliance against the forces of African- 
ism. The collapse of Portuguese rule would leave 
South Africa and Southern Rhodesia isolated, 
and surrounded by enemies (for the continuation 
of white supremacy in the Northern Protectorates 
for long is clearly impossible, whatever the 
Federal Constitutional Review decides). In short: 
the independence of the Congo foreshadows the 
inevitable end of apartheid in South Aftica and 
of white domination in Southern Rhodesia. 

What will happen in the Congo itself is any- 
one’s guess. It is hard not to feel that the Belgians 
have been more concerned with avoiding trouble 
to themselves than with laying the best possible 
foundations for independence. Only three years 
ago Belgian policy was to shield the innocent 
black children of nature from the stresses of any 
kind of political life; to govern them with a pro- 
tective paternalism. It was because paternalist 
theory lagged behind the actual development of 
African urban and industrial life that rioting 
against the Government broke out. It would have 
continued; but it is arguable that the Belgian 
Government would have fulfilled its obligations 
better by hanging on for a year or two than by 
giving complete independence with so little 
political preparation. Evidently the Belgian Gov- 
ernment or Belgian industrialists believe that 
assets, profits and development can be better 
safeguarded under a tolerably friendly indepen- 
dent government, however chaotic, than in the 
death throes of a paternalist system; and time 
will show if they are right. 

The new rulers of the Congo will not find 
it easy; they will need practical sympathy and 
aid, without strings, from the West. The prin- 
ciple of independence is not im question; only 
its timing. 





4 
Geneva 


T is hard to feel any sorrow about the fate of 

the disarmament talks. Up to the time of the 
Summit many Western delegates argued that 
they were worth while, even if they did not 
achieve much, as a clearing-house for ideas; that 
they kept East and West talking together, fairly 
amiably. Of the Western delegations, the British 
were perhaps the most inclined to take this line, 
because they felt that as honest brokers they 
had a valuable part to play, breaking down dis- 
trust between Americans and Russians. But the 
Summit showed just how little they had achieved; 
and it is almost certainly better to have no pre- 
tence of cordiality or co-operation where none 
can exist, than to go on wasting time in futile 
negotiations. To argue, as the Daily Mail did on 
Wednesday, that ‘when a house of cards collapses 
the cards remain. They can be picked up and 
+ . . glued together to make something perma- 
nent’ is foolish — though revealing; Mr. 
Macmillan’s peace house was indeed made of 
cards. Now that this is generally realised, the 
sensible thing to do is to look around for rather 
more durable building materials, and not to be 
deluded by whatever cardboard substitutes the 
Russians may offer the next time. 


Alarm Bell 


Government's real reason for appointing 
‘| the Guillebaud Commission was that it felt 
in no mood, two years ago, to meet the heavy 
and presumably inflationary bill that a wage 
rise for the railwaymen would entail. There is 
consequently a melancholy justice about the fact 
that now, when payment can be delayed no 
longer, the Government finds itself back in much 
the same financial straits as it was when its stall- 
ing operation began. Had the pay rise been given 
last year, it would have seemed easy to assimi- 
late; not today. 

Nor does it seem that the Government has 
much idea what to do about its current economic 
difficulties. ‘More and more depressing,’ Nicholas 
Davenport calls the Chancellor’s recent state- 
ments, ‘more and more alarming’; and the excuse 
that Mr. Amory is acting to forestall a crisis, 
instead of waiting for it to burst, would be more 
convincing if Mr. Thorneycroft’s resignation were 
forgotten. In any case, even the most loyal Con- 
_servative must be wondering how a system which 
requires such obviously inefficient and make- 
shift devices to shore it up can be equated with 
the happy picture of our economy which is pre- 
sented by the Conservative Central Office. And 
if, as now seems likely, wage pressure builds up 
to a point where it can no longer be contained, 
there will be even less resemblance. 

This year the annual crisis in industrial rela- 
tions will take place in the autumn—to judge 
by the speed with which the Confederation of 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions has sent in 
its wage demand to the employers. At the Con- 
federation’s annual conference in Llandudno the 
Wages motion was passed unanimously, and the 
minute secretary’s ink was scarcely dry on the 
paper before the general secretary, Mr. George 
Barratt, was off to let the employers know that 
two hours off the working week was not enough: 
the men were asking for more pay. The unions’ 


demand for another two hours reduction to 
bring the long-cherished forty-hour week is 
clearly going to be left in the background this 
year. Catching the mood of the times—and of 
their own members—they are going resolutely for 
money. 

Since 1956, when the private employers began 
to denounce the nationalised industries for con- 
sistently selling the pass on wages, the engineer- 
ing settlement has been the crucial one. Under 
pressure from the Government and from their 
own unhappy finance departments, British Rail- 
ways and the National Coal Board have tried 
to keep out of the limelight; even the nationalised 
electricity industry, whose balance sheet has cer- 
tainly been healthy enough to’ make concessions 
to the unions possible, has been waiting to see 
what private employers, and notably the 
engineers, would do. 


But last week’s railway setthement on the basis 
of the Guillebaud report has changed the situa- 
tion. It ought not really to be counted as the 
start of a new wages cycle, as it is really a hang- 
over from an old one; but the other unions will 
be tempted to use it in negotiations. It also seems 
probable that the National Reference Tribunal 
—the arbitration body in coal-mining—will have 
to make some concessions to the miners: a reduc- 
tion in hours to match that already given to most 
sections of British industry, perhaps higher wages, 
too. The condition of the coal industry may be 
difficult, but the miners can point to the fact 
that output per manshift has risen dramatically 
in the past twelve months, and that they are 
entitled to a share in the proceeds—however 
darkly the shadow of surplus stocks lies across 
the Board’s accounts. 


And now that the forbearance of the better- 
paid workers in engineering has disappeared, 
some kind of a trial of strength seems probable. 
Because of the gaping differences between condi- 
tions in the various firms and regions in which 
the three million engineering and shipbuilding 
workers are employed, all the carefully mar- 
shalled arguments on either side about produc- 
tivity, profits and the cost of living have a very 
limited validity. In the final analysis, the question 
will be settled by seeing whether the workers 
would rather strike than do without more money, 
and whether the employers would rather face a 
strike th.n pay more. These old-fashioned 
equations should be solved in October or Novem- 
ber, and the Chancellor—whoever he is then— 
is going to await them with some trepidation. 








NEXT WEEK 


The way traffic is strangling our cities has 
been the subject of much controversy recently : 
so bad has the situation become that even the 
Daily Mail has had to admit that there is only 
one. solution, summed up in one word (a dirty 
word, it admits, to Conservatives): Planning. 

But planning for what? and by whom? 
MaLcoLmM MacEwen has been investigating 
the many ‘plans’ that have been put forward 
since the turn of the century, and subjecting 
them to critical analysis in order to show why 
none of them achieved results and (what is 
more to the point) why ‘planning’ along 
present lines cannot achieve results. Mr. 
MacEwen’s article on the subject will appear 
in the Spectator next week. 
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Mauritius 


HE Colonial Office will soon be left with 

nothing but island dependencies. But it is 
just in these small isolated communities that 
imaginative planning can do most good—and 
relatively small sums of money make the differ- 
ence between economic progress and collapse. 

Mauritius is a test case. It is much the most 
important island in the Indian Ocean. Its devel- 
opment has been prodigious—an uninhabited 
island in 1700, it now has over 600,000 people. It 
is magnificently fitted to produce sugar—it could 
produce all Britain's needs more cheaply than 
any other territory. Tea production and fibre 
production are also satisfactory. But the time has 
come for an industrialisation programme which 
will fully occupy the island’s efficient and indus- 
trious labour force. 

Long prosperity and freedom from’ adversity 
had built up local reserves and optimism. The 
colour bar was being rapidly overcome. The 
marks of previous poverty—slums and a high 
death-rate—were disappearing; the whole island, 
blessed by nature with great beauty, had taken 
on a park-like aspect. Then came the cyclones in 
January this year and again in February. ‘Carol’ 
killed forty-two people. Seventy thousand dwell- 
ings disappeared in an hour; 63,000 were 
damaged. A large part of the crop for this and 
next year has been destroyed. 

The cyclone has offered a challenge. Six 
hundred thousand pounds have been collected in 
Britain and from such bodies as UNICEF; £2 
million have been contributed by the Colonial 
Office. But much more is needed for necessary 
ventures—in the building trades, fishing, tourism, 
and inter-island communications. The Mauritian 
Ministers now in London are asking for £12 
million; they would probably be relieved to get 
half that sum, and the Colonial Office is anxious 
that they should not leave dissatisfied. The Secre- 
tary of State was to have made a pronouncement 
on the subject this week, but has delayed it, 
apparently in the hope of extracting more from 
the Treasury. It is a case where the Treasury 
would be wise to be generous. 


Dangerous Weapons 


HE only weakness in Commander Stephen 

King-Hall’s pamphlet Common Sense in 
Defence (K-H Services, 2s. 6d.) is that it assumes 
common sense in others; and there is very little 
evidence that the Russians, let alone the Chinese, 
possess much of it. Mr. K occasionally shows 
signs of some, but he can also be swayed by 
emotions which deprive him of it—and in any 
case we cannot be sure he is going to be in power 
next year, or even next week. 

K-H argues that the Russians would not want 
to occupy Britain, because they realise now that 
puppet governments cannot produce Communist 
States. It is questionable whether the Russians 
really have learned that lesson; but in any case 
the desire to spread Communism is not the only 
or even the chief reason why they hold down 
subject peoples. They do so because they are 
afraid and they have every reason to fear the 
effect of a free country—with its dangerous 
weapons of uncontrolled thought and speech— 
even if it is unarmed. 

In any case. why should they believe that a 
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government which renounced the nuclear deter- 
rent (assuming that it did) had not hidden an 
H-bomb or two down a mine somewhere, to be 
on the safe side? And—more serious—how could 
they be sure that at the next election a different 
government would not come back, with other 
ideas for Western strategy? There can be no 
question about it; if the Russians thought they 
could do so without risk they would occupy any 
and every European country tomorrow—and 
think that they were showing admirable common 
sense in doing so. 

In the circumstances the new Labour. Party 
policy on defence probably represents as near to 
a common-sense policy as there is, for all its 
equivocation over the exact position Britain 


should hold under the American nuclear um- 
brella. The Conservative argument that this is 
asking the United States to undertake obligations 
from which we are backing out ignores the fact 
that the United States has been trying to persuade 
us to back out of them for years. But the way 
things are going. the Government will soon be 
forced into a position very close to Labour’s—in 
fact, but for the need to save face, they would 
probably be in it already 

Still, K-H’s pamphlet is a useful contribution 
to the defence discussion: and it lands some 
characteristically telling blows. Particularly at 
the Secret Service, over the missile sites. ‘Don't 
they read the papers?’ he asks. Is there any 
evidence that they can read? 


Essays in Contempt 


By KENNETH MACKENZIE 


‘ uR treatment of the non-whites and what 
Ex. have done for them so far give irrefut- 
able proof that our Christian faith runs counter 
to oppression,’ said the Minister of Defence, Mr. 
Fouche, recently. 

That made me think of Mrs. Beatrice Manjati. 
On April | she was leaving Nyanga township in 
a friend’s car to take her sick baby to hospital 
when they were stopped by a naval detachment 
guarding the gate. Aftes a minor misunderstand- 
ing a shot was fired—‘an uncalled-for shot, 
according to the inquest magistrate last week— 
and the baby was killed. It was Mrs. Manjati’s 
third child. The first two died in infancy. This 
one was called Mosuli, which means in Xhosa, 
‘He who wipes away the tears.’ 

This sort of thing can happen anywhere. But 
what disturbs me is that since April 1 Mrs. 
Manjati has had no apology, no offer of com- 
pensation, no communication of any sort from 
the Navy, from Mr. Fouche’s Defence Depart- 
ment or from anyone in authority. If this is not 
oppression, it certainly betrays an un-Christian 
contempt. And if Mrs. Manjati and Mosuli had 
paler skins, the contempt would have been less. 

Then there is the case of Mr. Michael 
Mpheluza, an African National Congress mem- 
ber from Paarl, who was detained without charge 
at the beginning of the emergency. He died in 
Worcester Prison two weeks ago from tuber- 
culosis. Perhaps that was not the Government’s 
fault, but since his death the Government has, 
firstly, refused to transport his body from Wor- 
cester to Paarl (his impoverished family had to 
pay for that), and, secondly, it has refused to 
make any public statement about his death. In 
fact. the Government has never acknowledged 
officially that it has Mr Mpheluza in detention. 
This makes it an offence under the Emergency 
Regulations for any newspaper to publish the 
fact of his death or anything about him, and 
no newspaper has. 

There is something chilling and terrifying in 
an unpublicised death in gaol, but I do not think 
the Government was trying to strike terror into 
anyone’s heart. The truth is that the Government 
officials do not regard it as a matter of import- 
ance or even of interest. Mr. Mpheluza is black, 
and they do not care whether he is alive or dead. 

The liberal magazine Contact has revealed that 


CAPE TOWN 


teenage Africans have been simply disappearing 
from the streets of Cape Town. It seems that the 
police, alleging that they are idlers, or tsorsis, or 
gangsters, have been rounding them up and 
transporting them to work camps in various parts 
of the country. Once again, the distressing thing 
is that the mothers of these youths are told 
absolutely nothing about their fate. They have 
been going from gaol to gaol in the Cape 
Peninsula asking: ‘Have you got my son?’ It is 
arguable that it is right and Christian for some 
action to be taken against idle and dissolute 
youths, but only a totally callous government 
would cause their mothers this sort of suffering. 

As a last example of the contempt in which 
the Government holds those it governs, | would 
like to mention the appointment of Mr. Hans 
Abraham to be Commissioner-General of the 
Transkei. 








®February, 1940, found me a_ proba- 
tionary temporary second-lieutenant in ar 
asbestos chalet on the English Channel; 
never again, I resolved. . . In 1942 I 
was in a Nissen hut on a Scottish moor; 
never again. In those days the politicians 
had a lot to say about Freedom. . 

All I asked in that horrible camp was 
freedom to travel. That, I should like to 
claim, is what I fought for, but I did far 


too little actual fighting to make that boast ~ 


effective. ° 
Recalling his twenty-year-old 
EVELYN WAUGH 


last year decided to escape the English 
February, by spending it in Africa. He 
travelled overland to Genoa, where he met 
again the legendary Mrs, Stitch; then by liner 
to Dar-es-Salaam, via Suez, Aden, Mombasa 
and Zanzibar. He stayed for»a while ‘in 
Tanganyika, visiting the interior, meeting the 
Chagga and the Masai, before flying on to 
Rhodesia. From Salisbury he made expedi- 
tions to Bulawayo, Zimbabwe, the Serima 
Mission, and the Matopos, before going on 
south to Cape Town to board the Pendennis 
Castle. From his diaries of this visit he has 
compiled a book, to be published later this 
year by Chapman and Hall. 


resolution, 


TOURIST IN AFRICA 
will be serialised in the Spectator, beginning 
July 15. 
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Five of these Commissioners-General were 
recently appointed at £3,500 a year, to “take the 
place of the Native Representatives which had 
been abolished from Parliament and to serve as 
a link between the Bantu areas and the Govern- 
ment.’ The other four have all had some con- 
nection with African affairs and their appoint- 
ments could be defended. But Mr. Abraham is 
simply a party hack whose appointment has come 
as a shock even to many Nationalists. He was, 
until now, Member of Parliament for Grob- 
lersdal, and a leading light of that group of 
Nationalist back-benchers who are known to 
political commentators as ‘The Kitchen’ and who 
produce a frightening volley of hisses, boos and 
primitive interjections whenever any liberal views 
are expressed 

A few extracts-from Hansard will serve to 
show the calibre of Mr. Abraham: 


So much is being said about the rise of Bantu 
nationalism in Africa today. I want to deny that 
there has been such a sudden flare-up of nation- 
alism. It is inspired by Communist agitation on 
the one side and by British-American agitation 
on the other. On the one side it is the power- 
drunkenness of the Communists which is in- 
fluencing the people. On the other side it is a 
desire for the unbridled power which wealth 
and land could bring a nation. 

(To a Jewish member who interrupted him) 
‘That hon. Member ought to fight in the Sinai 
desert: he is in the wrong place here. He ought 
to herd sheep there for Israel. He must not try 
and tell other people here what they should say.’ 

‘There are certain types of clergymen ... . 
who form clubs in which traditional lines of 
separation are broken down and a type of 
Native is developed who is not a boon to his 
own race and who is definitely a curse to the 
white people and to humanity as a whole. .. . 
They do not want the Native to develop in 
South Africa along the slow process of evolu- 
tion, but they first want to cause an intellectual 
revolution by turning the Native into something 
which he cannot become in the course of only 
a few years.” 

(On the notorious ‘church clause’) ‘Is the 
hon. Member prepared to see the Groote Kerk 
full of Natives on a Sunday? I cannot put such 
a question to the hon. Member for Kimberley 
City because I do not know what his religious 
affiliations are . . . someone spoke here about 
a synagogue. . . . The hon. Member for Benoni 
[who is Jewish] said last night, “Are you in 
favour of the brotherhood of man?” As far as 
I know the member does not belong to a 
Christian church, and the idea of a brotherhood 
of man is a Christian concept. Where does the 
hon. Member get the impertinence to lay down 
the law to a house consisting mainly of Christ- 
ians about what is Christian and. what is un- 
Christian?’ 

All this is delivered :n a high, slightly hysterical 
voice, and is more restrained than some of his 
interjections which Hansard fails to record. It 
must sound drearily familiar to anyone whe knew 
the Germany of the 1930s. 

And this is the man who is being wished upon 
the Xhosas and the rioting Pondos. (As reporters 
are not being allowed into Pondoland we do not 
know what the riots are all about. The only in- 
formation comes from our lying Ministry of 
Justice. But the basic cause seems to be the 
naivety of the primitive Africans: they thought 
all the Government promises about their being 
given self-government in their own areas meant 
they were to be given self-government in their 
own areas.) 

That appointment is an act of most un- 
Christian cynicism. 
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THE PRISONERS OF ST. HELENA 


(xX December 22, 1956, there appeared in the 
island of St. Helena (a British Colony) an 
Extraordinary Issue of the St. Helena Govern- 
ment Gazette containing the following announce- 
- ment: 
An urgent request made on behalf of Her 
Majesty’s Government was recently received by 
His Excellency the Governor, as to the possi- 
bility of arranging for the detention in St. 
Helena of five subjects of the Ruler of Bahrain in 
the Persian Gulf, convicted of political offences. 
After discussing all aspects of this request 
with the Executive Council, the Governor in- 
formed the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
of his concurrence in the proposed arrangements. 
It is expected that these persons will be 
brought to St. Helena in one of Her Majesty’s 
ships in the latter part of January, and that they 
will be detained at Munden’s. 
And so indeed they were, and are. But since their 
trial for ‘political offences’ did not begin until 
December 23, the day after the publication in the 
St. Helena Government Gazette of the announce- 
ment that they would shortly be coming there, 
convicted, it seems to me that the Extraordinary 
Issue of the St. Helena Government Gazette was 
Extraordinary in more than the technical sense, 
and that the case to whose outcome it so pro- 
phetically referred before it had started will 
bear investigation. And, as will be seen, the 
case becomes more extraordinary, and for that 
matter more disquieting, as investigation pro- 
ceeds. 


Absolute Rule 


The story begins in November, 1956, in 
Bahrain. Bahrain is not, of course, a British 
territory, but it is a territory under British pro- 
tection: it has a British Political Agent (at the 
material time Mr. Charles Alexander Gault) and 
a British Political Officer (a lower rank; at the 
time, Mr. Alfred Francis Ward) who represent 
the British Government in Bahraini affairs, and 
exercise the protection of the British Govern- 
ment. Above the Political Agent for Bahrain 
there is the British Political Resident for the 
Persian Gulf (then Sir Bernard Burrows). 

Bahrain is under the absolute personal rule 
(subject only to British administration of ex- 
ternal affairs, exercised through Resident and 
Agent) of the Ruler, Sheikh Salman bin Hamed. 
He had, at the time our story starts, a British 
Political Adviser, Sir Charles Belgrave: the Ad- 
viser, unlike the Resident and the Agent, is in the 
employ of the Ruler, not of the British Govern- 
ment, and acts exclusively on his behalf. Sir 
Charles was, in effect, Prime Minister of Bahrain, 
2 post he held from 1926 to 1957, and one of the 
more touching facts in this history is that he got 
the post by answering an advertisement the Ruler 
put in the British press; it is perhaps the only 
occasion in history when a Prime Minister has 
been appointed in this fashion. Anyway, Sir 
Charles Belgrave was not, to say the least, an out- 
standingly progressive or flexible Prime Minister 
of Bahrain, and was, for the last years of his 
appointment at least, rarely in the position of 
urging the Ruler to go faster and further in 
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modernising the political conditions in Bahrain 
than the Ruler himself would have been inclined 
to do. It was the British officials—Resident and 
Agent—who pressed the Ruler to modernise his 
regime, and the few concessions he made were 
almost entirely due to British Government 
pressure. 


The Ruler’s Law 


There was nothing in Bahrain, at the material 
time, that would be recognised as a law in this 
country: what its citizens might, might not and 
had to do was at any given moment what the 
Ruler decided. There is now a rudimentary legal 
code, but the prisoners in this case were not 
tried according to its provisions (which did not 
exist) or indeed according to the provisions of 
any legal code whatever. With the exception of 
certain cases within the jurisdiction of the British 
Government (constitutionally speaking, of Her 
Majesty), all cases go either to the existing 
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Bahraini courts, or to spécial courts that the Ruler 
may set up, and how, where, and by whom cases 
are heard and judged is within the Ruler’s 
absolute discretion. 

Cases in which there is British jurisdiction are 
specified in the Bahrain Order, 1952. This applies 
to all persons in Bahrain except Bahraini sub- 
jects and corporations, and subjects of the Rulers 
of Saudi Arabia, the Yemen, Muscat and Oman, 
Kuwait, Qatar or any of the Trucial States. For 
dealing with everybody else, the Order makes 
provision in Bahrain for different kinds of British 
courts. One, called the Joint Court, exists to deal 
with what are called Mixed Cases: these are 
cases (civil or criminal) in which persons subject 
tc the Order and persons not subject to the Order 
are both parties. In other words, if a British 
citizen in Bahrain is involved in 2 dispute at law, 
or a crime, with a Bahraini citizen, the case is 
heard before the Joint Court; if only British citi- 
zens are involved it is heard before what is called 
the Court for Bahrain, and of course if only 
Bahrainis (or other local subjects) are involved 
the British courts have no jurisdiction, and the 
permanent or special Bahraini courts hear the 
case. (The reason for this.Order is, of course, 
that the Bahraini courts are very properly con- 
sidered quite unfit to try British subjects. They 


are also unfit to try Bahraini subjects. but HMG 
can hardly do anything about that ) 

There is one loophole in this Order, which was 
to prove of great importance in the present case. 
The loophole consists of a section which provides 
that, with the concurrence of the Political Resi- 
dent, mixed cases may (despite the special Joint 
Court for dealing with them) be transferred to 
the ordinary local courts. In an access of genero- 
sity, however, the Political Resident, Sir Bernard 
Burrows, gave a general concurrence in 1953 that 
all such ‘mixed cases’ could be heard before the 
local courts; in effect. therefore, he abolished the 
Joint Court entirely. 


The Committee 


There are no political rights in Bahrain, but 
some years ago an organisation known first as 
the High Executive Committee, and later as the 
Committee of National Union, came into being, 
one of its aims being a less authoritarian system 
of government in the territory. Three of the 
members of this Committee of National Union 
were Abdul Rahman al Bakir, Abdul Aziz Al 
Shamlan and Abdullah Al Aliwat. The Commit- 
tee was well known as the mildest, most inoffen- 
sive and least demanding nationalist group in the 
Middle East. Their objective was no more than 
to have elected representatives to sit on the 
advisory committees (for health, education, etc.) 
that were entirely nominated by the Ruler. (These 
committees in any case had no powers apart from 
that of advising the Ruler and Sir Charles Bel- 
grave.) Their aims would have been regarded as 
ludicrously inadequate by a Rural District Coun- 
cil in Britain, yet they were met with protracted 
delay and opposition from Sir Charles. When a 
BBC television unit went to Bahrain in June, 
1956, there were some revealing exchanges be- 
tween the interviewer (Mr. Woodrow Wyatt) and 
Al Shamlan (Secretary of the Committee and now 
one of the three prisoners on St. Helena). 

Wyatt: What is it that the Committee wants? 

AL SHAMLAN: The Committee wants reform 
and wants to participate in the administration of 
the country. 

Wyatt: Does it not participate in the affairs 
of Bahrain at all at the moment? 

AL SHAMLAN: Not at all at the moment, 
people are not participating in their own affairs. 
It is only one-man rule. 

Wyatr: What is the system of justice in 
Bahrain? 

AL SHAMLAN: There is no justice. Actually 
we have no rules whatever. We haven't got a 
code, we haven't got a penal code either. 

Wyatt: No laws? 

AL SHAMLAN: No laws. And that’s what we 
are trying to get for this country. We want to 
get laws for the country. 

Wyatt: And why do you want Sir Charles 
Belgrave to go? 

Av SHAMLAN: Well . . . he is administrating 
hospitals, police, customs, finance, justice- that 
can’t be for one man. 


On March 2, 1956, when Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
was visiting Bahrain, there was a demonstration, 
and stones were thrown at his car. Al Shamlan 
declared that this demonstration (which had not 
been organised by his Committee) was not a 
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At the turn of the year 1985 the heavens will be confidently 
scanned for a spectacular comet last seen in 1910. The basis 
of this prediction we owe to the man who first established the 
fact that this comet makes a periodic return: Edmond Halley, 
son of a soap-boiler, Professor of Geometry at Oxford, 
Astronomer Royal, a Fellow of the Royal Society from 1678 to 
1742 and its Secretary for 8 years. 

Although Halley is most readily associated with the comet to 
which he gave his name, his contributions to science during 
a long life ranged far and wide. In 1698, at the command of 
William Ill, he was appointed captain of H.M.S. Paramour 
and set out to survey the variation of the magnetic compass 
in the Atlantic, embodying the results in a chart of novel 
form. This was immensely useful to mariners, for with its help 
they could calculate how far their compass needle would 


This is one of a series of special advertisements issued by Imperial Chemical 
Industries Limited as a tribute to the Royal Society in its Tercentenery Year, and as 
a public acknowledgement of the inspiration it has afforded to British Industry. 
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deviate from true North at any point on the ocean. Later 
Halley extended his chart to all the oceans of the world 
except the Pacific, and the issue of edition after edition in 
English, French and Dutch testified to its practical value. On 
another voyage, he charted the tides of the English Channel 
and so made possible the speedier passage of ships. Halley's 
explanation of the earth's magnetism was not greatly 
improved upon for more than 200 years. And it was he who 
persuaded Newton to have published the great Principia (and 
paid for its printing), who charted the stars of the Southern 
Hemisphere, and observed the moon through an 18-year 
cycle —a project he started at the age of 65. When he lay 
dying at 85, still a naval captain on half pay, he could look 
back on a career in which scientific genius had been the true 


handmaiden of practical needs. 
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demonstration against Mr. Lloyd personally, or 
against the British Government—the Committee 
insisted that they wanted Bahrain to retain its 
British connection—but ‘to give an expression 
about Sir Charles Belgrave only . . . the people, 
as they want him to go, they wanted that Selwyn 
Lloyd knows this fact.’ 

Following the launching of the Suez attack at 
the end of October, 1956, there were disturbances 
in various parts of the Middle East, in the form 
of protests and demonstrations against the action, 
and in Bahrain, in particular (because of the 
British-protected status of the territory), against 
the British part in it. Following these disturb- 
ances, one man was arrested there on November 
2, and four more (including the three mentioned) 
on November 3. None of these men is a British 
subject (there is some doubt as to whether Abdul 
Rahman al Bakir is a citizen of Bahrain or of 
Qatar, but he lived in Bahrain). What they were 
charged with was as follows: 

The attempted assassination of the Ruler and 
of some of his family and of his Adviser (Sir 
Charles Belgrave); the destruction of the Ruler’s 
palace; setting fire to the airport of Al Moharraq 
and other places; the overthrow by illegal 
means of ‘governmental control [there are, of 
course, no Jegal means in Bahrain of altering 
the governmental control]; and the deposition 
of the Ruler. 

This is, it will readily be seen, a pretty full 
morning’s work, and why persons assassinating 
the Ruler should subsequently wish to depose 
him may not be entirely clear. Be this as it may, 
the men were arrested and charged (though it is 
not clear how long they were held before being 
charged, and nothing like habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings exist in Bahrain), and nothing further 
happened for some weeks. 


The Act of 1869 


Before coming to the next event in the story, 
it will be necessary to say something of the 


Colonial Prisoners Removal Act, because it is on 
this and attendant British statutes that so much 
of the legal side of this affair depends. The Act, 
passed in 1869, was designed to deal with cases 
in which citizens of British colonies, sentenced 
to imprisonment, could not very well serve their 
terms in the colony of sentence; either because 
their continued presence there, imprisoned, 
might cause unrest, or because facilities for secure 
long-term imprisonment were lacking in some 
colonies. The Act therefore provided that, with 
the sanction of an Order in Council, a prisoner 
convicted in one colony might be transferred to 
serve his sentence in another. It was provided 
that the sanction of the Order in Council, under 
which the ‘transfer’ was effected, should come 
into force as soon as it had been published in the 
appropriate colony, and that when the sanction 
had been given the actual transfer of the prisoner 
might be effected under a warrant signed by the 
governor of the ‘exporting’ colony and addressed 
to the master of the ship that was to take the 
prisoner, or to some other appropriate person. 
And finally the Act declared that prisoners 
should be subject in the ‘importing’ colony to 
all laws and regulations, and should be dealt 
with in exactly the same manner, as would be 
applicable if they had been tried and sentenced 
in the ‘importing’ colony. 

Now this Act did not, of course, apply to 
foreign countries, not even those under British 
protection. By the Foreign Jurisdiction Act of 
1890, however, it was provided that various 
existing Statutes applying to Britain and the 
colonies might be applied to foreign territories in 
which there was British jurisdiction, and the 
Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 1913, adds to the list 
of such statutes the Colonial Prisoners Removal 
Act of 1869. 

And, to summarise the position regarding 
British jurisdiction in Bahrain, it extends to cases 
involving British subjects and cases involving 
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both British and local subjects; these latter cases 
go, either (with the necessary concurrence of the 
Political Residence) to the local Bahraini courts, 
or to the special British Joint Court for hearing 
such ‘mixed’ cases. 

To return from the general to the particular, 
the prisoners having been arrested on November 
2 and 3, nothing further happened until, on 
December 1, Sir Charles Belgrave (the Ruler’s 
Officer, not the British Government's) orally 
asked Sir Bernard Burrows, British Political 
Resident for the Persian Gulf, whether the 
British Government would be willing for five 
men who were about to be tried ‘for sedition or 
treason’ to undergo their imprisonment, if they 
were convicted, in a British possession. On De- 
cember 18 Sir Bernard Burrows replied that this 
could be arranged, and that the authorities in St. 
Helena had expressed willingness to have the 
prisoners. 

But on the same day, December 18, Sir Charles 
Belgrave, on behalf of the Ruler, handed to the 
Resident, for transmission to the British Govern- 
ment, the following astonishing document: 

To Her Majesty the Queen of Britain. May 
God preserve and keep her. In view of the 
ancient friendship long existing between Her 
Majesty’s Government and us we _ request 
assistance from time to time in removing certain 
persons sentenced in our court to a safe ‘place 
outside Bahrain for imprisonment for the 
appointed sentence. We beseech you to allow us 
to make arrangements with the Governor of the 
island St. Helena for the reception of the persons 
who will be sent to that island in accordance 
with the sentence decided. Always, your 
Majesty, placing confidence in a response to our 
request. May God keep you in his care. 


Now in the first place the Ruler’s statement 
that ‘we request assistance from time to time in re- 
moving certain persons sentenced in our court 
to a safe place outside Bahrain for imprison- 
ment . . .’ is simply untrue; he had never before 
made any such request. Much worse, however, is 
the implication contained in the reference to the 
reception in St. Helena of ‘the persons who will 
be sent to that island in accordance with the sen- 
tence decided.” For this request was not only 
made five days before the ‘trial’ took place; it 
was made four days before the court set up to 
convict the prisoners was even called into being. 
In other words, the Ruler knew perfectly well 
what the ‘verdict’ would be, and the ‘court’ was 
merely there to rubber-stamp this. 


The Family Trial 


And a scrutiny of the ‘trial’ shows that his con- 
fidence was not misplaced. To begin with, the 
Ruler removed the case from the ordinary 
Bahraini courts and set up a special ad hoc court 
to deal with it. This court consisted of three 
judges (there is no trial by jury in Bahrain); they 
were Sheikh Abdullah, Sheikh Daij, and Sheikh 
Ali. All three of them are relatives of the Ruler. 
This family gathering, instead of hearing the 
case in Manamah, the normal seat of what passes 
for justice in Bahrain, went to a small place some 
miles away, called Budeya, ostensibly on the 
grounds that the disturbances made Manamah 
unsuitable. The defendants declared that the 
court was improperly constituted and that the 
trial should take place in Manamah. These con- 
tentions were naturally rejected by the Ruler’s 
relatives, and the defendants therefore refused 
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to enter a defence, call witnesses or address the 
court. One of the defendants, Al Bakir, said that 
he wished to make a statement provided that 
certain people not present (through whom alone 
he could hope to get the facts of the situation 
publicised), were brought to the court. The 
Ruler’s relatives refused this, too, and proceeded 
to convict all five of the defendants of all the 
charges brought against them. The evidence 
brought against the prisoners was not of a kind 
that would have been entertained by any British 
court. The three now on St. Helena were sen- 
tenced to fourteen years imprisonment, the other 
two to ten years. The only right of appeal they 
had was to the Ruler personally, and having 
refused the jurisdiction of a court composed of 
his relatives, they were doubtless not disposed to 
try their luck with him. At any rate, no appeal 
was lodged. 


Orders in Council 


But other things. had happened before then. 
On December 18, the day on which the Ruler’s 
grossly improper appeal for the transportation 
of men who had not even been tried, let aione 
convicted, was made, the Governor of St. 
Helena (5,000 miles away as the crow flies) sub- 
mitted an address to Her Majesty which read as 
follows : 

Whereas the Ruler of Bahrain has expressed 
his desire that arrangements should be entered 
into between Bahrain and St. Helena for removal 
of certain prisoners from Bahrain to St. Helena; 
and Whereas it is proposed to make provision 
for the extension of the Colonial Prisoners Re- 
moval Act, 1869, to Bahrain; now therefore I, 
the Governor of St, Helena, do hereby respect- 
fully submit to Her Majesty this my humble 
Address praying that sanction be given by Order 
of Her Majesty in Council that the desired 
arrangements may be entered into. . . . 

So we now have, four days before any court 
existed for the trial of the prisoners, an appeal 
from the Ruler of Bahrain to Her Majesty de- 
scribing them as convicted men and asking for 
them to be taken to St. Helena, and a submission 
on the same day by the Governor of St. Helena 
which entered fully into the spirit of the pro- 
ceedings in its assumption that men who had not 
yet been tried would be convicted, and went 
further in its statement that ‘it is proposed to 
make provision for the extension of the Colonial 
Prisoners Removal Act, 1869, to Bahrain’; no 
such proposal having been made at that time by 
anybody. 

Worse, however, was to follow. The Ruler of 
Bahrain is obviously not concerned with justice, 
and the Governor of St. Helena is a long way 
away. But Her Majesty, or at any rate her 
Colonial Secretary, ought to know better. And 
on December 19, still three days before the court 
was set up in Bahrain, and four before the trial, 
two Orders in Council were made. The first said 
that the Colonial Prisoners Removal Act was 
extended to Bahrain. The second declared that 
‘The sanction of Her Majesty is hereby given in 
order that the Ruler of Bahrain and the Governor 
of St. Helena may . . . enter into an agreement 
for the removal of prisoners . . . from Bahrain 
to the Colony of St. Helena. . . .” 

And this Order in Council was published in the 
Extraordinary Issue of the St. Helena Govern- 
ment Gazette which appended to it the announce- 


ment quoted in the first paragraph of this article. 
But it was not published in Bahrain until Decem- 
ber 28 (when it was posted on the official notice- 
board at the British Political Agency). Therefore 
the Colonial Prisoners Removal Act did not come 
into force in Bahrain until that date, for the re- 
levant section of that Act says that it shall be in 
force ‘as soon as such Order in Council has been 
published in the colony to which it relates.’ 


On December 26, three days after the ‘trial, 
but two days before the Colonial Prisoners Re- 
moval Act came into force in Bahrain (with pub- 
lication there of the Order in Council), Sir 
Charles Belgrave handed to the Political Resident 
a warrant for the removal to St. Helena of the 
three prisoners sentenced to fourteen years im- 
prisonment, and on December 28, under this 
clearly ineffective warrant, the three men were 
taken on board HMS Loch Insh and given into 
the custody of her captain. And off they sailed 
to St. Helena. (Normally such prisoners are sent 
to the Seychelles, but—by a fine irony—they were 
at the time full of Archbishop Makarios and his 
colleagues.) When they arrived, they were handed 
over to the Governor, and by him to the Super- 
intendent of Prisons, who is also the Chief of 
Police, and several other things as well. They 
were imprisoned, as the notorious announcement, 
made five days before they were tried, had said 
they would be, at Munden’s. This is a small col- 
lection of Nissen huts high up on a cliff, sur- 
rounded by barbed wire. 


The conditions under which they are im- 
prisoned are curiously unrigorous for despera- 
does of the kind they would be if the charges 
against them had been true. Those who have seen 
them there compare their conditions to those of 
an officer prisoner-of-war under parole, and the 
situation lends support to the belief that nobody 
in this case, from beginning to end, really thinks 
that they were guilty. They spend much of their 
time gardening (they have made a fine flower- 
garden), praying and reading the Koran. For a 
time, they were allowed out for drives round the 
island, in a jeep provided by the Ruler of 
Bahrain to enable the St. Helena Superintendent 
of Prisons to visit their somewhat inaccessible 
quarters. But a dispute presently arose as to 
whether they or their captors should choose the 
day’s route, and the upshot is that they have re- 
fused to go at all. 


The Defence Begins 


The scene now changes to Britain where, early 
in 1957, a number of citizens began to feel a 
little disturbed by reports of the way in which 
this case had been handled, and by the part 
played in it by the British Government. No 
appeal could be made to any British court from 
the decision of the Ruler’s relatives, but there 
was a glimmer of light to be seen in the section 
of the Colonial Prisoners Removal Act which 
provided that prisoners serving their sentence in 
a colony other than that in which they had re- 
ceived it were subject to all the same laws and 
regulations as if they had been sentenced there. 
This gave an opportunity to bring habeas corpus 
proceedings against the Governor and Prison 
Superintendent of St. Helena. 

At first, everybody was most unhelpful. To 
get the authority of relatives of the prisoners 
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living in Bahrain proved extremely difficult; 
fear of reprisals by the Ruler made them very 
wary, and a great deal of cloak-and-dagger stuff 
had to be resorted to. Finally, a relative of one 
ol the prisoners—Al Bakir—was found in Cairo, 
and agreed to act. But it was maintained that the 
prisoners could bring such proceedings them- 
selves if they wanted to, and since they had not 
it was to be presumed that they did not want to. 
(The fact that they were quite unaware that any 
such proceedings were possible, and that there is 
no lawyer on St Helena, rather spoilt the judicial 
tone of this argument.) But eventually it proved 
possible to get in touch with the prisoners them- 
selves, and Al Bakir signed an application for a 
writ of habeas corpus. 

The next problem was: where was the hearing 
to take place? Funds were very short for those 
acting on behalf of the prisoners, and St. Helena 
was a long way away. Moreover, one of the re- 
spondents on the writ of habeas corpus was the 
Governor who, by a happy arrangement, is also 
the Chief Justice of St. Helena. And if it comes 
to that, the other respondent on the writ is the 
Superintendent of Prisons who, by an equally 
happy arrangement, is also Registrar of the 
Court there. It was then suggested that the appli- 
cation might be heard by post; that the argu- 
ments could be sent to St. Helena, there heard, 
and a decision granted in this way. The Colonial 
Office refused to co-operate with this plan, either. 
Finally, after protracted argument, it was agreed 
that the case would be heard in St. Helena, but 
by a judge from another territory: Mr. Justice 
Brett of Nigeria. The British Government at this 
point did its one good deed of the entire miserable 
affair; it arranged for a frigate—-HMS Puma— 
to take to St. Helena not only Mr. Justice Brett 
and Crown Counsel, but also the barrister acting 
on behalf of the prisoners. This curious boatload 
set off for St. Helena early in 1959 (so long had 
the proceedings taken); there were no shipboard 
romances. 

The arrival of HMS Puma in St. Helena caused 
a sensation such as the island had not seen since 
HMS Northumberland brought Napoleon. They 
even held a ball in honour of the visitors, and I 
daresay that the sound of revelry by night could 
be heard as far away as the Nissen huts of Mun- 
den’s. But the appeal failed, for all that. Not that 
there was much concern in the defence camp over 
this; what they wanted was a hearing before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, to which 
an appeal could be made from a decision of the 
court in St. Helena. They asked leave to appeal, 
which was granted, on the advice of the Judicial 
Committee, by as motley a Council as can ever 
have given its assent to such an application; the 
decision is signed by The Queen’s Most Excellent 
Majesty, the Lord President of the Council, the 
Lord Chamberlain, Mr. Secretary Maclay, Sir 
Michael Adeane and (what the devil was he 
doing in that galley?) Dr. Nkrumah. 


The Two Questions 


The appeal was heard before three judges of 
the judicial committee of the Privy Council. At 
the end of the hearing, the three judges declared 
that they wanted it heard again, before a full 
bench of five judges. Between the two hearings, 
however, they submitted to the Foreign Secretary 
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(whose stoning in Bahrain, all those years before, 
might be said to have started the whole chain of 
events) two questions for his answer, since it was 
upon these questions that—as they read the law 
—the case hung. They asked him: 

1. Did Her Majesty on December 19, 1956, 
hold exercise and enjoy legislative jurisdiction in 
Bahrain over persons being subjects of the Ruler 
of Bahrain and/or Qatar? 

2. If so, at what date did Her Majesty acquire 
such jurisdiction and what was its extent? 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd made answer, and an astonish- 
ing answer he made. He declared that Her 
Majesty did have jurisdiction in Bahrain over 
subjects of Bahrain and Qatar, not only (as might 
seem proper) when they were on British ships and 
aircraft, not only in Mixed Cases (cases involving 
both persons subject to the Bahrain Order and 
persons not subject to it—i.e., roughly speaking, 
British and Bahraini citizens respectively), but 
also, from December 19, 1956, over other sub- 
jects of the Ruler of Bahrain. And, added Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd, ‘On December 19, 1956, Her 
Majesty exercised that jurisdiction by making 
the Bahrain (Removal of Prisoners) Order, 1956, 
and the Prisoners Removal (Bahrain and St. 
Helena) Order, 1956.’ 

Now it is to be doubted whether two more dis- 
graceful Orders in Council have ever been made 
by Her, or anybody Else’s, Majesty. They lent the 
full force of the British Government to a judicial 
farce on which the curtain had not even gone 
up; for at the risk of seeming wearyingly repe- 
titious, I must say again that the trial of the men 
whose transportation was arranged in these 
Orders of December 19 did not begin until the 
23rd, and the ‘court’ which was to ‘try’ them did 
not come into being until the 22nd. So the 
Foreign Secretary was acting, at the request of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, as 
judge in his own cause. Not surprisingly, he 
found in his own favour. 

The Privy Council declared their hands tied 
by Mr. Lloyd’s replies. What is more, they 
declared ‘immaterial’ the fact that the British 
Government’s shady part in this shady business 
had been acted out nearly a week before the rest 
of the cast took the stage. And, accordingly, they 
dismissed the appeal. It is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that they were wrong in law, and more 
difficult still to resist the conclusion that, if they 
were right in law, the law is a bad and a silly and 
a pernicious one, and should be changed. 

On the other hand, there are three prisoners on 
St. Helena, who are liable to be released in 1969 
just in time for Christmas, a festival they do not 
recognise. What is to be done about them? I 
repeat that nobody connected with the case has 
seriously suggested that the men were guilty; and 
even if they were they were clearly not found 
guilty in a manner that would satisfy any British 
court, or indeed any court anywhere in the 
civilised or semi-civilised world. Yet this fake- 
trial, the verdict of which was decided before it 
took place, sentenced men to terms of imprison- 
ment ranging from ten to fourteen years, and the 
British Government has not so much turned a 
blind eye to the business as gazed full upon it in 
approval. It may not, or it may, be possible for 
the British Government to persuade the Ruler of 
Bahrain to take note of the arrival of the 
twentieth century; possibly if he had not had 
Sir Charles Belgrave to advise him for so many 


years in the ways of the nineteenth, the Ruler 
may have made the discovery for himself much 
earlier. But even if we must decide that there is 
nothing we can do about the way in which the 
Ruler of Bahrain exercises his rule, surely we are 
under an obligation, before providing prisons 
for those of his subjects to whom the Ruler from 
time to time takes a dislike, to satisfy ourselves 
that there is some good and sufficient reason— 
good and sufficient to British ideas of justice— 
for us to provide such services? The repute of 
Britain in the Middle East, especially with the 
forces of Arab nationalism, is low. Actions such 
as this one are not likely to increase our good 
standing in the Middle East, or indeed anywhere 
else in the world. We can do nothing about the 
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other two ‘convicted’ men, who are serving their 
sentences in Bahrain. But we can do something 
about the three on St. Helena. 

Does it matter? Does it matter that a few men 
are unjustly imprisoned in a British colony at 
the unchallenged demand of an autocratic ruler 
who faked their trial? I think it does. Though it 
may be too fanciful to imagine that we can hear 
the bell tolling in this case, it remains true that 
no man is an island, even if he is imprisoned on 
St. Helena. Britain does not, these shrinking days, 
have much say in what goes on in the world. But 
she has some say still in what goes on in St. 
Helena. And what goes on in St. Helena is unjust 
and wrong. The least we can do is to right the 
wrong while we have the power. 


Birds of a Feather 


By 


Fr the neck up both birds are bloody 
puddings. They have winkled each other’s 
eyes out of their sockets. Their plumes, swag- 
geringly tumescent fiftcen minutes ago, are now 
gory-wet and draggled as dead weeds. Blind and 
exhausted, they continue to lurch around each 
other, pecking with a dull, crazed repetitiveness 
at skulls, necks and, more often, space. Occasion- 
ally one launches itself into the air like a punc- 
tured football and tries a slash with its spurs at 
where it thinks the other is. 

There is a tense and noisy excitement in the 
cockpit. Notes are thrust into bookies’ hands. The 
owners and aficionados scream, thwack the 
wooden walls and stamp their feet to exhort their 
favourite to go in and win—all that is needed is 
a lucky jab with a spur through an empty eye- 
socket into the brain, the random severance of a 
vein, and much money will be won by some of 
them. 

It is a Sunday and now 3.50 p.m. The main has 
been in session since 9.30 a.m., but the tiered 
circles of chairs did not fill up until mid-morning 
mass was over and the devout were free for 
further ritual. The fourteenth fight is now in pro- 
gress; there are plenty more to come. The Haiti 
sun is thudding down on to the corrugated-iron 
roof like a white bone on a drum; within the 
cramped plank circus the air throbs with heat, 
sweat, yells, the :hrilling of the judge’s whistle 
and the vacuously belligerent crowing of cocks 
strutting with beady restiveness about the back 
seats, awaiting their turn in the pit. 

* 


I had entered tehind an Army sergeant, in 
uniform, cradling a speckled rangy bird . with 
lanky primrose legs each jutting with its horny 
spur. It had a length of twine around its right leg 
and was hooded with a chequered handkerchief. 
The sergeant took a seat at the ringside, just 
below me. He removed the handkerchief, expos- 
ing a neck shorn of hackles to reduce the oppo- 
nent’s target area; its wing feathers had been 
snicked down to cutting edges, flat and sharp as 
cutlasses; rump and shank plumes were trimmed 
close. It had the cropped. scrawny, nervy look of 
a bullfighter in his underwear before the corrida 
begins. With the tranquillising darkness removed, 


KENNETH ALLSOP 


the cock’s nude, :naky head twisted and jerked. 
Its bleary, feverish air was probabiy due to being 
primed on meat and wine. Its ears were assaulted 
by the racket, by the roars from the crowd and 
by the befuddled war-cries of other cocks, one 
challenging another. The speckled gladiator 
opened its thin metancholy beak and released a 
raspy hoot of warning that it had arrived. 


I was watching the crowd when the first fight 
ended. An explosion of cheering drew my eyes 
back to the pit, but I was too late to see which 
of the birds was the nominal victor, for my 
layman eye could not now distinguish between 
the two pulps of feathers, one of which was 
prostrate, like the remains of a fox’s meal, and 
the other doing a complicated, slow twirling 
motion on a splintered wing. Both were seized 
up by their owners, and the pit flooded with 
owners eager to get their birds matched for the 
next fight. I decided to watch one more, which 
] reckoned to be the extent of my appetite for the 
experience. 


The Army sergeant had found an opponent, a 
blue-black dwarf with a crownless straw som- 
brero, just a brim haloing his astrakhan curls, 
who carried a metallic-grey bird with rusty flecks 
on its silver wings. Amid the babble of patois the 
judge appointed them the next contestants. Each 
stroked the neck ruff of the other’s bird to feel 
if it had been daubed with poison, they settled 
their starting wagers; they sharpened their birds’ 
spurs with penknives. There was a pandemonium 
of bets being laid, money passed over, in the 
crowded pit. A girl threaded through, selling huge 
gobbets of what lcoked like Turkish delight and 
single cigarettes from an opened packet. The 
judge’s whistle began-to peal many times and 
gradually the pit cleared, leaving the sergeant and 
the dwarf facing each other and each firmly 
caging his bird in his hands, now and then thrust- 
ing it at the other to arouse its ire to detonation 
point. 

The whistle pealed again and the sergeant and 
the dwarf set their birds——placed them on the 
sand and quickly withdrew. For a long second 
the cocks glowered at each other. Their necks 
were flattened, their beaks almost touching like 
levelled lances. In a spray of sand they were at 
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NEW POWER FROM BLAST FURNACE GAS 


Imagine steam so hot it can make a 
steel pipe glow red as it passes through. 


Imagine steam superheated to more than 
1,000°F'. and then being released at the mas- 
sive pressure of 3,300 Ib. per square inch. It’s 
a long, long way from the kettle on the hob 
—yet this is what modern steam power has 
cometo intheservice of modern industry. Giant 
forces like this are already at work—for the 
first time in this country—at the huge Margim 
works of The Steel Company of Wales. They 
are providing new power ... helping to make 
new developments possible . . . helping to step- 
up the output of steel. And doing it, what’s 
more, in a most ingenious way. 


PUTTING BLAST FURNACE GAS TO WORK 
Hot gases from the mighty blast furnaces are 
now being harnessed more efficiently than 
ever before to heat a new and very advanced 
type of boiler at the City of Steel. This is the 
Benson boiler—invented by Mark Benson in 
Britain and developed on the Continent. Its 
installation at the Margam works marks a 
major advance in the use of steam for British 
industry. This boiler provides steam at such 
high pressures that it can be used over and 
over again before its vast energy is spent. 


ENERGY IN ABUNDANCE 

First, at its peak pressure of 3,300 lb. per 
square inch (far higher than the pressure used 
in modern power stations), it drives a turbine 
that delivers 9} million watts of electricity 
into the works system every hour... power 
that helps operate the great slabbing and roll- 
ing mills from which mile after mile of sheet 
steel is produced. And it will cost less than 
electricity brought in from outside. 

After powering the turbine, the steam— 
now at a pressure of 650 Ib. per square inch 
—is used to drive two turbo-blowers for the 
blast furnaces. Finally, even after all this, the 
steam. still has so much life in it that it can 
be fed into the works steam main to be used 
in the many processes that go to the making 
of steel. 


GREATER EFFICIENCY 

Such advanced use of steam has, until now, 
only been made commercially at a few major 
power stations and industrial steam plants on 
the Continent. Now, in the City of Steel it is 
supplying the power to make more steel . . . 
more efficiently . .. more economically. An 
important step forward. Especially important 
because, by the encouragement of new ideas 
and methods, industry can bring us all a higher 
standard of living without the penalty of a 
constantly rising cost of living. 











The Benson boiler—first installation 
of its kind in Britain— 
now in operation at the Margam works 


of The Steel Company of Wales. 
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it, jumping spring-heeled high in the air, legs a 
yellow haze as they trampled and hacked with 
spurs, beaks clattering. 

The sergeant’s bird was instantly in trouble. 
I saw a small fountain of blood bubble and spurt 
out of its neck, and it reeled like a comedian 
toppling off stilts. The silver cock rallied gallantly 
and they collided in mid-air, a gunpowder puff 
of plumes. The crowd was giving a sustained 
roar, a rhymical, grunting ‘Heeee, heeee.’ Sitting 
next to me was an elderly Frenchman in a 
panama hat and a celluloid collar; he had a 
yellow flower in Lis buttonhole and his hands 
were clenched tight as roots over the knob of a 
cane. He pounded the cane on the boards and 
wheezed ‘Heeee, heeeee,’ as the cocks’ necks 
became first raw, then minced. then only ribbons 
of red sinews. 

Suddenly the speckled cock cracked. It broke 
free and sped for the wall; but the other did not 
follow, for it was blinded and was busy twirling 
gropingly in a circle, its beak lunging mechani- 
cally at ncthing. Three times the speckled cock 
flapped up to the rim and three times it was 
bundled back, and, whiie the spectators screamed 
their jeers at it, set beak to beak with the silver 
cock. The third time it again tried to flee, but the 
silver cock locked beaks and threw it down, and, 
flailing ruined wings, it mounted into the air and 
came down skewering a spur through the 
speckled cock’s neck and into its brain. 

There was a great ovation for the brave bird. 
Its owner pocketed his winnings and then picked 
it up, and, licking the blood from its eyes and 
sucking at its wounds, carried it tenderly away. 
The girl began to circulate with her Turkish 
delight; more cock-owners jumped into the pit to 
argue and shout for a fight; I descended the steps 
and went out into the dust and blinding white 
heat. 

* 

Cockfighting is an ancient and astonishingly 
persistent sport which spread from China, India 
and Persia to Grzece, Rome and all of Europe 
and the Americas. In most countries it is now 
outlawed but by no means defunct (only four 
years ago thirty-six men and women, including 
gentleman farmers, cattle-breeders, a church- 
warden, a racehorse owner and varied county 
types, were fined tor belonging to a Cheshire 
cockfighting ring, and it is a thriving under- 
ground sport in Ireland). Haiti is one of the few 
countries where it is legal, and there it is second 
only to football in popularity. It is a highly 
specialised and stylised art-sport, but steel spurs 
—tiny hollow, curved razors slotted and strapped 
over the natural spurs—are not permitted as they 
are in Cuba. In Haiti the best birds are held to 
be those bred in the Dominican Republic and 
there is a brisk import-export trade between 
peasants on either side of the mountain border. 
A young untrained bird sells for about fifteen 
dollars—a sizeable investment for a coffee planta- 
tion labourer or a sugar-cane cutter in a country 
as ramshackle poor as Haiti (lowest standard of 
living and per capita income not only in the 
Caribbean but the whole of Latin America). He 
hopes that this initial outlay will be won back 
many times in prize money, and if he has been 
both lucky and judicious in his choice of game- 
cock, and has coached and fed it well, he will. 
' His opportunities of putting it to fight are not 


confined to these working-cla:s cockpits (equiva- 


lent, say, to an English industrial town’s dog- - 


track), for, if he nuilds a reputation as a breeder 
of champions or the owner of a particularly 
spirited killer, he may succeed in breaking into 
the hotel circuit. 

Cockfighting is part of the exotic tropicana 
Haiti offers to American tourists, and is adver- 
tised in the newspapers and brochures in the list 
of night-life attractions, along with poolside 
bar-b-q’s, creole buflets, meringue bands, roulette 
and voodou cabaret. This is where the betting is 
heavy and the pickings from the peckings are 
good. 

The preparation tor such glory and rewards is 
long, exacting and costly as dedicated a business 
as training a falcon for the field or an athlete for 
the Olympics. The cock is kept in his backyard 
pen behind the peasant’s mud-and-thatch caille 
for perhaps a year before it is ready to fight. It is 
handled and fondled daily to induce the curious 
intimate relationship between man and bird. 
Before tucking it up in its basket each evening, 
the owner licks its eyelids and head to caress it 
into a state of sleeo. During the day its speed of 
movement and tesiv aggression are heightened by 
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putting it through enforced runs and sparring 
matches with other birds As the time for its first 
main approaches, it is fined down to a hard 
wiriness—its food (better up to now than the 
owner’s children get) is reduced to a spare diet 
similar to a box2r’s slabs of underdone steak, 
and each night it is put in a basket covered with 
straw and placed near a fire to sweat off fat. By 
now it should be about 7 Ib of sinewy muscle 
with legs as lithe as metal springs During the 
few days before the fight ‘t is tuned up with 
engorgings of epicurian fodder—chopped eggs, 
raw meat, jellies, mixed herbs and butter, and 
pegs of rum. Puissant with bottled-up virility, a 
steaming pressure-cooker of aggression, and now 
delirious with the richness in its stomach and 
blood, it is ripe tc be stabbed to death within 
seconds, or, if it has been deserving of the pam- 
pering and discipiine, to inflict the mortal blow 
first. 

It will never kn» v that it has acquired renown, 
and is discussed and praised ac great length 
around café tables, but at least it will continue to 
feast in cannibalistic finery on the eggs of its own 
kind and to tipple :um cocktails—high living not 
many chickens enjoy. 


Rubbing the Corners Off 


By MARGHANITA LASKI 


F the world was a nicer place to live in, my 

first school would have been a fine preparation 
for it. What it prepared us for was something 
not unlike William Morris’s Nowhere, but with 
a high respect for academic education. This last 
may have been due to C. P. Scott, who took 
a great as well as (I believe) a formal interest 
in the school, and always came to distribute 
rosettes at the school sports. 

We were a small co-educational preparatory 
school of about a hundred pupils with average 
classes of about ten to twelve. The suburbs of 
Manchester are not, of course, at all like 
Nowhere and the building itself was ugly late- 
Victorian, but wherever creative prettiness could 
come in, there it was. Our pretty blue cotton 
summer tunics were creatively embroidered by 
our mothers in white and yellow flowers, our 
pretty mauve shantung eurhythmic tunics cut 
by them to some Greek ideal. The hall was 
panelled in handsome green oak, the head- 
mistress’s study hung with Morris chintzes, and 
the usual classical pictures on the walls were 
varied with bright poster-style paintings and with 
our own creations. 

For we created constantly and enthusiastically. 
We painted, of course, and made pictorial charts 
for every subject that could conceivably be 
visualised, which may be why abstract thinking 
is now a closed book to me. Then we created 
rhythmically in eurhythmics and dramatically in 
the annual form plays; at the age of ten we were 
doing plays in Latin in key-patterned togas and 
beautiful gold-thonged sandals. We did carpentry 
and pottery and raffia and basketwork and 
leatherwork. And, what is more and perhaps 
most of all, we felt creative in formal lessons 
too. There were, on principle, no marks for class- 
work except for the annual exams. Our work 
was judged according to our capacities in rela- 


tion to something better of which we were all 
aware, and feelings of competitiveness towards 
each other were minimal. 

The headmistress, as may be inferred from all 
this, was an admirable woman, quiet, dignified 
and, apparently, detached yet immediately aware 
of what we needed. When a group of us started 
furtive sexual conversations in the playground, 
she saw to it that we were told what we had been 
speculating about. When unhealthy curiosity was 
aroused by a widespread parental ban on 
Dracula, she read it aloud to us after lunch. And 
she had a genius for exciting and developing 
interest in literature of another kind. 

We didn’t, it’s true, learn anything immediately 
practical, but here the extra-school Girl Guides 
came in, and by the time I was thirteen I was 
moderately well-equipped as a laundress, house- 
keeper, cook, sick nurse and children’s nurse, as 
well as being able to make out in the kind of 
conditions that involve lighting a fire with two 
matches in a tearing gale. When I left my first 
sehool I was better educated than ever since and 
even knew what career I wanted, which was to 
be a folklorist. But I can’t say that I was really 
prepared for life, because I had been led to be- 
lieve that life would be good and beautiful and 
true. 

* 

What it next turned out to be was so horrible 
that I still can’t think of it without a sick loath- 
ing. I had believed I was leaving this school to 
go to a similar one in Switzerland. Apart from a 
few days in Paris I had never been abroad, and 
a smudged photograph of high mountains in a 
geography book had enraptured me. But where 
I went was to a girls’ big day school in west 
London. 

With hindsight I can see that the principles 
governing this school and those behind old- 
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fashioned prisons were as near as damme the 
same, for in both, first and most important, 
comes the blotting out of individual identity, 
of proper pride, of self-government and creative- 
ness, of personal existence. How consciously the 
school did it | don’t know, but they were damn- 
ably efficient at it. Many of us lost our names, 
because the school called us by the first name on 
our birth-certificates, whether we knew ourselves 
by these names or not; I did not, but at least this 
saved me from ever identifying myself with the 
creature known to the school. Mistresses, like 
wardresses, lost their identities, too, being 
addressed as ‘Ma-am’; this may be suitable from 
courtier to queen or from servant to employer, 
but it does not tend towards human relationships. 
Our uniform was, even for girls’ schools, excep- 
tionally ugly, made of exceptionally rough, coarse 
serge, and for swimming we wore not jersey wool 
but thick calico that ballooned with air or hung 
in dank figure-concealing folds. Each classroom 
had a glass wall giving on to a passage so that 
we could never be unwatched, and as soon as we 
arrived in the morning, the doors were locked 
behind us. 

The purpose of work here was nothing to do 
with life or pleasure or individual needs, but 
solely concerned with competitive examinations 
which, since we did no other kind of work, we 
inevitably passed. I can remember nothing I 
learned there except for Villon’s Ballade des 
Pendus, and after we had been set to translate 
this for homework, several girls brought parental 
notes protesting that it was unsuitably disgusting. 

Everything, now, was ugly. The school was 


ugly, decorated only for formal prestige. We girls 
looked ugly and the daily journey of two hours 
through the slums of Kilburn and Notting Hill 
was ugly. To say one 1s starved for beauty and 
colour sounds corny, but | believe it to be an 
accurate description of a psycho-physical condi- 
tion and one common in adolescent girls. The 
school’s only recognition of our sex was as a 
nasty source of potential danger. Academic edu- 
cation cannot, obviously differ according to sex, 
but extra-curricular life can and must. Of any- 
thing we should have been learning and fed with 
as near-women, we got nothing 

A lot of girls were happy there, but I was not. 
I have never been so unhappy, before or since. 
Every day was a miasma of black, hopeless 
depression with nothing ahead. Hitherto I had 
taken it for granted that one day I should go 
to a university and be trained for my work, but 
now that was out. The school took this for 
granted, too; ergo, university must be as horrible 
as school. 

* 

There were only two avenues, to go under or 
get out. Nobody was going to rub any corners 
off me—a phrase once foolishly used in my hear- 
ing. I got out. 

My escape came through Greta Garbo. For 
years she was my major devotion, and one day I 
saw a film of hers advertised in Acton. There 
was no possibility of going licitly. I discovered 
a servants’ door that was left unlocked, hid in 
the lavatories till lunch had started, and slipped 
out, arriving home at the usual time. No one 
missed me. 
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It occurred to me then that the school’s insis- 
tence on depersonalisation could be boomer- 
anged against tlm. So long as | drew no atten- 
tion to myself, no one would miss me. To 
organise freedom would involve lying, but I had 
no more obligation of truth to these people than 
a prisoner-of-war to his captors. So | got out of 
hockey and gyin on the grounds that it might 
rebend the weak spine that had been so expen- 
sively straightened. | got out of singing on the 
grounds that singing Christian hymns outraged 
my religious principles. | got put down for team 
games of lacrosse, which I liked, on only two 
days a week, and when we answered our names 
in the morning with the recital of the exercises, 
compulsory or pseudo-voluntary, that we had 
undertaken the day before, I told lies. Then on 
three afternoons a week—and in the last year 
on two mornings after roll-call as well—I slipped 
out through the servants’ door. No one ever 
missed me. 

My freedom was largely devoted to a search 
for glamour which, I am now inclined to think, is 
the distorted commercial surrogate for beauty 
and a good life. First I would make for the West 
End by tube, changing, in the last empty carriage, 
my black woollen stockings for flesh-coloured 
silk, rolling up my hat. putting on powder and 
lipstick. The West End was strictly forbidden to 
me, but no one ever accosted me, nor was that 
what I was seeking, having strongly romantic 
views on love. Glamour, to me, was Greta 
Garbo, Heal’s, Epstein, the Victoria and Albert, 
Michael Arlen’s novels—I soon knew his Mayfair 
as well as other people know Dickens’s London 
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For the first time, the brilliantly written, exhaustively docu- 
mented story of the Afrika Korps and the war in the desert 
as seen from the German side. Fully illustrated. 30s. 


UDET: A MAN’S LIFE 


Hans Herlin 


A fascinating biography of the legendary German air ace, 
unrivalled stunt pilot and spectacular bon viveur. Translated 
by Mervyn Savill and illustrated. 25s. 


ALL OR NOTHING 
John Cowper Powys 


“That wayward and venerable genius’’* “‘sends imagination 
soaring”** in a new Gulliver’s Travels Of The Space Age.* 
DANIEL GEORGE. **The Scotsman. 16s. 
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In certain circumstances, oil can itself cause corrosion of metal. 


Stopping corrosion in tankers 


So oil’s chemists evolve a paint to safeguard the tankers. 
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If the oil products carried in tankers are not 
kept at the correct temperature, they can free 
bacteria which eat into the metal of the tanks. 
Until recently constant repainting and the re- 
placement of costly heating systems was the 
only answer to this problem of corrosion. 
SHELL Chemists, exploring the special 
properties of epoxy resins, have now formulated 


a new paint with exceptional adhesive and 
anti-corrosive properties. This reduces the 
cost of tanker maintenance by avoiding the 
replacement of heating coils and bottom plates. 
Chemists can solve such problems, and test 
their solutions, only in laboratories where 
modern equipment simulates industrial condi- 
tions of operation. 


... this is the world of SHELL 
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—and Vogue and the fabulous life it pictured. I 
would go to the schools run by hairdressers and 
beauty parlours to be styled and made-up by 
students. | wandered through shops, both junk 
and fashion, and went to dress shows. Sometimes 


I would meet a wicked uncle, lunch in a Chinese . 


restaurant and go to a play. Sometimes I would 
buy a bottle of milk and a roll, and eat and read 
in Green Park or on Selfridge’s roof garden. | 
had, too, good adult friends who would let me 
drop in and read and no questions asked. 

But this was a palliative to school not a solu- 
tion True freedom, I knew, needed money, and 
I could see no way to get any. Once, at school, I 


brought myself to carry the English mistress’s 
books—this was demeaning, because usually done 
by girls who were ‘cracked’ on this woman or 
that—and asked her whether she thought | could 
be a writer. She thought not. 

So as soon as I could I left school and trained 
to be a dress-designer, which seemed a career as 
far removed as possible from anything the school 
might. value, and led, in the evenings, a life of 
as much glamour as my social circle and parental 
restrictions allowed. It was oddly unsatisfactory. 
And at last, though with no real hopes of a better 
condition, there seemed nothing for it but to go 
to Oxford after all. 


Wa iting for Kramer 


By KENNETH GREGORY 


HE best male stroke player in Wimbledon 
spor’ a Quidnuncs cap. He was on the golf 
course and his touch with a five iron was magical. 
On the other side of the road I detected a 
draught. It may have been sociological (I object 
to ticket touts being fined for wilfully obstructing 
the free passage of the footway when they should 
be fined for offering me a Centre Court ticket for 
‘only seven quid’), it may even have been political 
as the young Russian Lejus took a set off the 
number one seed. Perhaps I was sorrowful that 
the mink used by Signorina Pericoli to trim her 
skirt should have so little effect on an opponent 
from behind the Iron Curtain; perhaps I recalled 
the dismal failure of Wimbledon’s attempt to 
raise money by offering 940 debentures at a 
minimum tender price of £350 each. More likely 
I realised that I was present at the end of the 
beginning; on Wednesday next the International 
Lawn Tennis Federation may well decide to open 
next year’s tournaments to professionals. 
Wimbledon may never be the same again. 

Not that I imagine the press box will change. 
The News Chronicle will continue to wear its 
monocle, the Express to exude bonhomie from 
behind a large cigar as it envisages the headline 
‘Christine! Slam! Wham! Whoosh!’ I shall 
doubtless long cherish the actor-manager coiffure 
of the Times and choice phrases like ‘Gimeno, 
the Catalan with the face of an El Greco,’ and 
the diabolical glee with which the distinguished 
etymologist, Mr. Eric Partridge, conjures up a 
word to apply to the unsuccessful British player 
who has just hurled down his racket. I do not 
imagine that Wimbledon will cease to attract a 
fashion display on the first Monday, strawberries 
and cream for the whole fortnight, and serenely 
confident lieutenant-colonels in blazers who walk 
a couple of paces behind their women muttering 
‘Incomparable!’ The organisation of Wimbledon 
is incomparable and so apt to be taken for 
granted. 

It is also incomparable as a museum. On 
Court 6 two crew-cut American college boys stare 
disbelievingly as they are welcomed in faultless 
English by the winner of the men’s singles title 
in 1924. They continue to stare as they lose the 
first set; they might be discovering that Jean 
Borotra, long flannels hitched to reveal his 
ankles, his hair no longer covered by a beret, is 
old enough to be their grandfather. But if we 
suspect that Borotra appears simply to convince 
us we are still young, what are we to make of the 


Centre Court’s Visiting Professor of American 
History, Gardnar Mulloy? Once a great doubles 
player and partner of Billy Talbert, Mulloy was 
a force in American tennis before the war. Yet 
at forty-six he is capable of mesmerising Britain’s 
Davies with a succession of effortlessly produced 
service aces, backhand passing shots and volleys. 
As Mulloy strolled around the court, in time to 
some celestial chaconne, Davies must have felt 
that in a well-ordered society the Miami lawyer 
would long ago have been obliged to join the 
emeritus ranks. 

‘I am not incomparable,’ wrote Max. ‘Compare 
me.’ So with Wimbledon. Financially it is some- 
what betwixt and between. A ring-side seat at 
the recent Johansson-Patterson bout cost £35, and 
admittance to the Portmarnock course for the 
Canada Cup golf tournament £1. Those who sub- 
mitted tenders for a reserved seat on the Centre 
Court for the five years 1961-65 have paid at the 
rate of £6 12s. a day. Unreserved seats, allotted 
by ballot, cost 25s. In hard terms, this prompts 
the question: do Fraser, Mackay, Laver and 
company mean in tennis what two heavyweights 
do in boxing and Snead, Palmer, Locke, Player 
and the rest in golf? Such a question is best 
answered indirectly. Only three times during the 
past eight seasons has the men’s singles title at 
Wimbledon been defended; since 1952 Sedgman, 
Trabert, Hoad, Cooper and Olmedo have joined 
the professional ranks, likewise McGregor and 
Rosewall, who between them reached three finals. 
Translated into boxing terms, Wimbledon now 
offers a series of matches between Olympic con- 
tenders. 

Cynics and businessmen will retort that in this 
case Wimbledon is an anachronism. But Wimble- 
don is not designed to appeal to cynics and 
businessmen; it attracts the young in heart and 
the connoisseur who is willing, once inside the 
All England Club, to exist in a vacuum. The 
pleasures of Wimbledon are both simple and 
complex, the cries of the crowd when a British 
player hits a winner as heartless as those of the 
non-RSPCA members at a bull fight. Poor Rose- 
wall never forgot the partisan_emotions aroused 
when he met Drobny, a Czech with an Egyptian 
passport and an English wife, in the 1954 final. 
A Wimbledon crowd can wallow in sentimen- 
tality; half an hour later with an Indian playing 
a Spaniard it becomes a jury before which any 
innocent man would feel safe. 

The pleasures of Wimbledon are simple, as 
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witness the thrill when a Chief Petty Officer 
salutes (I almost wrote pipes) the Duchess of 
Kent into the Royal Box. when the players pause 
on their way to the umpire’s chair, turn and bow 
to her. As a rule Australians do not bow well. 
Mulloy, on the other hand, achieves something 
—if not of a grand seigneur, at least of Benjamin 
Franklin. The pleasures of Wimbledon are com- 
plex, as witness the amusement of the cognoscenti 
as some unfortunate umpire finds himself volley- 
ing the names of Gimeno, Arilla, Contreras and 
Llamas in accents which vary from Madrid to 
Cheltenham by way of Bangalore. The pleasures 
of Wimbledon are sometimes akin to prayer as 
a dozen rich saris appear from nowhere to 
watch the progress of Krishnan. Only sari- 
wearers could fully appreciate the Eastern philo- 
sophy which governs the Indian’s exquisite touch. 


The star of this year’s championships was un- 
doubtedly Miss Bueno from Brazil. Of her it 
might almost be said that it does not matter 
whether she wins, such is her genius for the game. . 
At her best she is a class above the next half- 
dozen women in the world, at her worst a clase 
below. There are, of course, many partisans whe 
would like to see Miss Bueno beaten just as there 
are those who would derive pleasure from watch- 
ing Wolves beat Real Madrid. Of Miss Bueno 
alone among contemporary women players 
can it be said that at her regal best, with the 
wonderful service shattering her opponent's 
rhythm and her ease about court making tennis 
look so absurdly easy, she would make a Wills 
Moody, a Marble or a Connolly think very hard 
indeed. In fact I doubt if any woman has ever 
played better than Miss Bueno does—for one set 
in each championship. 

Yet most memorable about Wimbledon 1960 
(for we have seen Miss Bueno before and I pray 
that we shall often see her again) was the male 
fashion show on the second day. He was very 
tall, very blond, with hair hanging down his 
neck. His cigarette holder carved intricate pat- 
terns on the air and the other hand held a Peter 
Cheyney paperback. On his head he wore a 
boater with I Zingari ribbon, on his feet red 
sandals. As he walked to his sports car he spoke 
to his (or someone else’s) fiancée of the tennis. 

‘Trouble is there are no supermen at Wimble- 
don this year.’ I swear that in the back of the car 
I noticed an LP record of Heldenleben. 

Meanwhile the tennis world has been awaiting 
the outcome of the deliberations in Paris. 
Rumour has it that Britain favours open tourna- 
ments in 1961, also that the LTA wants prize 
money to be limited to £100. As Kramer, the 
President of World Tennis, Inc., wants £5,000 as 
well as hotel and travelling expenses, there is 
room for compromise. Granted such compromise, 
there remains the seeding problem. If Kramer 
enters his top eight players next year the seeding 
committee may nominate all eight of them (so 
acknowledging that Wimbledon 1960 meant little 
so far as achievement was concerned) or select 
four professionals and four amateurs. In this 
case there might well be first-round matches 
between Gonzales and Olmedo, Hoad and 
Cooper, Rosewall and Sedgman, Trabert and 
Segura. Whichever way you look at it Kramer 
seems capable of dealing out as many aces as he 
did in the days when his own service was timed at 
107 m.p.h. 
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HAROLD PINTER 


THE BLACK AND WHITE 


First OLD WOMAN sitting at milk bar 
table. Small. 

Second OLD WOMAN approaches. 
Tall. She is carrying two bowls of soup, 
which are covered by two plates, on 
each of which is a slice of bread. She 
puts the bowls down on the table care- 
fully. 


You see that one come up and speak to me 
at the counter? 


(She takes bread plates off the bowls, 
takes two spoons from her pocket, 
places bowls, plates and spoons.) 


You got the bread, then? 

1 didn’t know how I was going to carry it. 
In the end I put the plates on top of the 
soup. 

I like a bit of bread with my soup. 


(They begin the soup. Pause.) 


Did you see that one come up and speak to 
me at the counter? 

Who? 

Comes up to me, he says, hullo, he says, 
what’s the time by your clock? Bloody 
liberty. 1 was just standing there getting 
your Ss up. 

It’s tomato soup. 

What’s the time by your clock? he says. 

I bet you answered him back. 

I told him all right. Go on, I said, why don’t 
you get back into your scraghole, I said, 
clear off out of it before I call a copper. 


(Pause.) 


I not long got here. 





By permission of Samuel French, to whom appli- 
cation for amateur rights should be made. 
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Did you get the all-night bus? 

I got the all-night bus straight here. 

Where from? 

Marble Arch. 

Which one? 

The 294, that takes me all the way to Fleet 
Street. 

So does the 291. (Pause.) 1 see you talking 
to two strangers as I come in. You want 
to stop talking to strangers, old piece of 
boot like you, you mind who you talk to. 
I wasn’t talking to any strangers. 


(Pause. First old woman follows pro- 
gress of a bus through the window.) 


That’s another all-night bus gone down. 
(Pause.) Going up the other way. Fulham 
way. (Pause.) You ever been down the other 
way? (Pause.) That was a 297. (Pause.) I’ve 
never been up that way. (Pause.) I’ve been 
down to Liverpool Street. 

That’s up the other way. 

I don’t fancy going down there, down Ful- 
ham way, and all up there. 

Uh-uh. 

I’ve never fancied that direction much. 


(Pause.) 

How’s your bread? 
(Pause.) 

Eh? 


Your bread. 
All right. How’s yours? 


(Pause.) 


They don’t charge for the bread if you have 
soup. 
They do if you have tea. 
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If you have tea they do. (Pause.) You talk 
to strangers they'll take you in. Mind my 
word. Coppers’ll take you in. 

I don’t talk to strangers. 

They took me away in the wagon once. 
They didn’t keep you though. 

They didn’t keep me, but that was only 
because they took a fancy to me. They took 
a fancy to me when they got me in the 
wagon. 

Do you think they'd take a fancy to me? 
I wouldn’t back on it. 


(First old woman gazes out of the 
window.) 


You can see what goes on from this top 
table. (Pause.) It’s better than going down 
to that place on the embankment, anyway. 
Yes, there’s not too much noise. 

There’s always a bit of noise. 

Yes, there’s always a bit of life. 


(Pause.) 


They'll be closing down soon to give it a 
scrub-round. 
There’s a wind out. 


(Pause.) 


I wouldn’t mind staying. 
They won't let you. 
I know. (Pause.) Still, they only close hour 
and half, don’t they? (Pause.) It’s not long. 
(Pause.) You can go along, then come back. 
I’m going. I’m not coming back. 
When it’s light I come back. Have my tea. 
I’m going. I’m going up to the Garden. 
I’m not going down there. (Pause.) I'm 
going up to Waterloo Bridge. 
You'll just about see the last 296 come up 
over the river. 
I'll just catch a look of it. Time I get up 
there. 

(Pause.) 
It don’t look like an all-night bus in daylight, 
do it? 
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ZIONISM AND ANTI-SEMITISM 


Sir.—Mr. Gilmour’s antipathy to Zionism seems to 
have blinded him to the fact that the movement he 
so greatly dislikes and fears no longer exists. This has 
recently been pointed out by none other than Mr. 
Ben-Gurion. Now that Israel is firmly established, 
Zionism as an active force inevitably fades out, 
though Colonel Nasser still has to make this dis- 
covery. One gathers that he feels hemmed in, but 
most of Israel’s active friends in the Western world 
today are not Zionists or even pro-Zionists. 

In retrospect it ought to be evident that Zionism 
never had a mass following outside Eastern Europe, 
where the great majority of non-assimilated Jews 
lived until they were massacred by the Nazis and 
their friends. This disposes of the pseudo-historical 
problems, which so agitate Mr. Gilmour. These 
millions of Jews, though not a ‘race,’ were certainly a 
people, and were so regarded by their neighbours. 
They could not possibly assimilate as individuals, and 
nationalism arose among them in the later nine- 
teenth century for perfectly obvious reasons, just as it 
did elsewhere in the Tsarist and Hapsburg Empires. 
All this belongs to a chapter which ended in 1948, 
and there seems little point in reviving these ancient 
polemics. 

Ideology is something else again. Mr. Gilmour 
fails to see why the Jews should have made such a 
fuss about Palestine. Presumably his philhellene 
ancestors, if any, who in the last century championed 
the Greek cause—unless of course they were 
restrained by statesmanlike concern over Britain’s 
historic ties with the Ottoman Empire—must have 
wondered at times whether the Greeks they knew 
were really the lineal descendants of Pericles’ 
contemporaries. National movements have this odd 
habit of relating themselves to the past. The relation- 
ship may be shadowy, but pedantic insistence on 
‘racial’ continuity argues a kind of obtuseness to 
spiritual realities. It was Hitler who insisted that the 
Jews were a ‘race.’ They themselves thought other- 
wise. One can grant that the Zionists did themselves 
harm by laying.so much stress on the uniqueness of 
their cause. In reality Zionism did not differ all that 
much from other national movements of the time. 
Mazzini’s writings are full of fantasies about restor- 
ing the greatness of Rome. Polish nationalists were in 
the habit of referring to Poland as ‘the Christ among 
the nations.’ If one dislikes this kind of thing, one 
must do so impartially. So far, neither Mr. Gilmour 
Nor any other British champion of Pan-Arabism has 
pointed out how silly it is of the Arabs to talk about 
reviving the glories of the Caliphate. 

Israel is an altogether different matter, its politics 
forming part of the Eastern Mediterranean complex 
of realities and being no different in essentials from 
those of its non-Arab neighbours, Greece and Turkey. 
Zionism so to speak had an extra dimension. Israel 


is just a modern Nation-State, and its critics 
inevitably become involved in the Pan-Arab 
campaign to destroy it. As for its alleged influence 
over Western opinion, Mr. Gilmour might at least 
have drawn some qualified reassurance from the fact 
that at the time of what Israelis call the Sinai 
campaign, arid what peopie in this country refer to 
as the Suez debacle, not a single newspaper in 
Britain or America championed the Israeli cause, 
while at the UN the French were alone in voting 
with them. Doubtless it is very wicked of the Israelis 
to prefer the retrograde French Republic to the en- 
lightened regimes of Colonel Nasser and General 
Kassem; but even a permanent link between Paris 
and Tel Aviv would not be much of a threat to the 
Arab cause; whose interest the Spectator has so much 

at heart—Yours faithfully. 
GEORGE LICHTHEIM 
(Formerly London Correspondent, 
The Jersualem Post) 

11 Redington Road, NW3 


MACGAITSKELLISM 


Smr,—The parallels between the leaders of the Con- 
servative and Labour Parties are striking and disturb- 
ing. There is the same smugness in the general social 
life of the country, the same selfish preoccupation 
with our own affairs, the shallow indifference to the 
problems of others. . . . Finally, there is the appall- 
ing defence fiasco of the Macmillan Government. 
matched only by the follies of the Gaitskell era. 

With some token adjustments of the material, Mr. 
Desmond Donnelly’s irritating and unhistorical com- 
parison between Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Baldwin is 
transformed into a pungent political thesis—‘Mac- 
Gaitskellism.’ One hardly expects this great work to 
emanate from Mr. Donnelly’s head, because, of 
course, he himself has figured prominently in the de- 
velopment of this contemporary political movement. 

If I had to assess ‘MacGaitskellism,’ I could think 
of no more suitable words than those of Mr. 
Churchill in 1936. ‘So they [Mr. Macmillan and Mr. 
Gaitskell] go on in strange paradox, decided only 
to be undecided, resolved to be irresolute, adamant 
for drift, solid for fluidity, all powerful to be im- 
potent. —Yours faithfully, 

CHRISTOPHER HOSKINS 

12 Meadow Road, Seaton Sluice, Northumberland 


SO YOU WANT TO BE A PRESS AGENT? 
Sir,—Y our angry young dramatic critic, Alan Brien, 
is not sufficiently subtle or clever to make the kindly, 
sympathetic and ‘elderly’ gentlemen, whom he 
merges into one character Hugo Puffball, into 
angry old men. 
So stupid and so ill-advised an article is hardly 
worthy of the Spectator.-—Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE FEARON 
Chairman 
The Association of London Theatre Press 
Representatives, 
31 Queen's House, Leicester Square, WC2 


ROUGH BOYS AND SMOOTH 


Sir,—Mrs. Thompson continues to give such a grossly 
distorted picture of my Jim Starling’s Holiday that 
I really must ask for a little me»* space in which 
to try to correct it. The boys are rough, yes—but only 
to the degree that most boys are. They are sometimes 
inattentive in class, yes—but again only to the degree 
that most boys are. And this, and their ‘bad conduct’ 
(which amounts to nothing worse than eating sweets 
or reading comics behind the desk lid—not as Mrs. 
Thompson’s horror would lead the unwitting to 
believe, the attempted lynching of the teacher or the 
raping of the school secretary), is never allowed to 
go unchecked by their masters. To equate them with 
some boys whom Mrs. Thompsor and her colleagues 
apparently once failed to control and who prevented 
other children from studying for their GCE is utter 
nonsense, Mr. Pickwith is too firm a teacher to allow 
it—as even a cursory reading of any of the Starling 
books will prove. Her picture of the boys’ out-of- 
schoo! activities is equally unfair. They do throw 
soot bombs and chuck blankets in a stream, but 
only as counter-measures in the course of a feud 
with another gang of rough boys—and far, far out 
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Distinguished Fiction 
from 
Hodder and Stoughton 


DORIS LESLIE 
The Perfect Wife 


“Doris Leslie has an extraordinary gift 
for taking some comparatively obscure 
historical character and making her 
come alive. She has done this for Mary 
Anne Disraeli. With her imaginative 
insight into character she traces the life 
of her heroine from the milliner’s shop 
to high society. She gives, too, a back- 
ground of the political world of the 
19th Century. I found this absorbingly 
interesting.” THE RT. HON. THE EARL 
ATTLEE, K.G. 18s net 


CHRISTOPHER 
HODDER-WILLIAMS 


Final Approach 


“A highly efficient Balchinesque unput- 
downable about civil aviation .. . It had 
me groping around for my safety-belt 
as I sat in my armchair.” KINGSLEY AMIS, 
The Observer. Reprinting. 15s net 


KATHARINE FARRER 


At Odds With Morning 


“In this witty and penetrating picture 
of the times, she has done for the Church 
of England what Evelyn Waugh has 
done for the Papists. The reader 

but he is also compelled to think.”’ 
ALFRED DUGGAN. 12s 6d net 


MARY AYLETT 
The Riding House 


Set against the background of England 
pre-1914 to after the last war, this is the 
story of a woman whom men found 
irresistible in spite of her absorbing love 
for her home. “It is a fascinating picture 
of our changing times.” Books of the 
Month. 15s net 


Kingstree Island 


A dramatic story about the people of 
the Outer Banks of the North Carolina 
Islands. “Nourishing fare this, plus 
high-spiced suspense.’’ Washington Post. 

16s net 


JOHN BUCHAN 


Sick Heart River 


A new edition of the last and greatest 
adventure of Sir Edward Leithen. ““The 
tale has the true Buchan ring of men en- 
gaged in active adventure and it 
comes to an unforgettable climax in a 
canyon gouged deep in the snowy moun- 
tains of the Yukon.” JANET ADAM SMITH 

Ts 6d net 
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in the country, where there is no danger of smudging 
or splashing any innocent bystander. Why doesn’t 
she make this clear, I wonder. To use the word of an 
eleven-year-old Starling fan on hearing of Mrs. 
Thompson’s criticism, she seems to be far too 
‘squirmish’ about these kids. I can only wish she had 
been a little more so in her efforts to give a true 
account of the book.—Yours faithfully, 

E. W. HILDICK 
51 Park View, Longmeadow, Stevenage, Herts 


CATHOLIC PERSECUTION IN SPAIN 


Sir,—Although I do not agree with most of the state- 
ments in the letters appearing in your issue of June 
17 under the heading ‘Catholic Persecution in Spain,’ 
I shall only confine myself to one point. 

In Spain it can be said that over 99 per cent. of the 
population is born in the Catholic faith, and conse- 
quently it seems reasonable to assume that in 
principle the majority of those in prison in Spain are, 
at least nominally, Catholics and, naturally, they are 
there not because of their faith, but for the offences 
they have committed. This would also apply to 
persons who have conspired against the security of 
the State, or to those who, being public servants, have 
abused the trust placed in them as such. In the same 
way, persons in Great Britain undergoing a prison 
sentence are not there because they belong to any 
particular denomination, but because they have com- 
mitted some crime. 

I fully endorse the remark made by Mr. Bruce M. 
Cooper when he says that ‘sometimes it happens that 
a false or distorted picture has been presented and 
then one looks a goon for having responded to every 
appeal submitted.’ In the circumstances, do you not 
think it would be advisable if your correspondents— 
whether Catholic or Protestant—were to go to Spain 
to ascertain the true facts about this so-called 
‘persecution of Catholics’?—-Yours faithfully, 

PHILIP FARRER 
Old Knightons, Dunsfold, Surrey 





George and Robert 
Stephenson 


THE RAILWAY REVOLUTION 


L. T. C. Rolt 





The author of Brunel and Telford 
completes his biographical trilogy 

of great engineers with this magnificent 
and readable book. ‘a rich narrative, 
instinct with the spirit of the roaring days 
when railways were a-building.’ THE TIMES 
Illustrated 30s 


The First World War 
Cyril Falls 
‘Brilliant and controversial’ 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 
Illustrated 42s 


LONGMANS 





HOMOSEXUAL PROSECUTIONS 


Sir,—There seems to be a glut of red herrings at 
Leigh-on-Sea. Unlike Mr. Archdale, I deplore the 
persecution both of homosexuals and of prostitutes. 
But these two categories of people are quite apart, 
and to link them in argument as Mr. Archdale (fol- 
lowing the bad example of Lord Kilmuir) persists 
in doing merely confuses all the issues. Of course 
there are male prostitutes, but they are a tiny segment 
of the homosexual population, and in any event if 
the law were brought into line with the Wolfenden 
recommendations their present opportunities of 
getting easy money through extortion or blackmail 
would be curbed. Where is the evidence on which 
Mr. Archdale bases his absurd contention that these 
men will be privileged in any new government drive 
against ‘undesirable’ clubs? 

I am sorry if I left Dinah Tait gasping, but I really 
do think the street-clearing a salutary improvement. 
The point about the scruffy door is that interested 
parties have to seek it out, and if Dinah Tait’s nerves 
are jangled by all those popping heads may I sug- 
gest that she keeps to the main thoroughfares where 
one can now perambulate pleasantly and un- 
molested? 

No more than either of your correspondents do I 
consider the present situation as _ satisfactory— 
especially after last week’s incredible decision of the 
Divisional Court—but I suspect that they would no 
more agree with each other than with me about pos- 
sible solutions.—Y ours faithfully, 

A. E. G. WRIGHT 
27 Belsize Avenue, NW3 


UNDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Sir,—What is the great problem of our time? 
Different people might give different answers to this 
question, but on any ‘short list’ there must surely 
be the problem of balancing world food production 
and population growth. If today we are having 
trouble in producing enough food for 3,000 million 
people, what are we going to do when, in only thirty- 
five years’ time at present rates of increase, there are 
twice that number to feed? 

Readers of the Spectator are, | know, mindful of 
such matters, and that is why I venture to call their 
attention, through your columns, to a unique holiday 
conference to be held at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 
from July 30 to August 5. The idea of this residential 
conference, sponsored by the Oxford Committee for 
Famine Relief, is to give ordinary people a chance 
to learn about the problems facing the under- 
developed countries (with particular reference to the 
UN ‘Freedom from Hunger’ campaign starting on 
July 1) from some of the world’s leading authorities. 
Leciurers include Lord Boyd-Orr, Dr. Arnold 
Toynbee, Sir John Russell and experts from the UN 
Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO). There 
will also be discussions and films and every after- 
noon will be free for recreation. 

The cost is £9 10s, (students £6) and I am sure that 
any of your readers able to attend will find the 
occasion well worth while. Full details may be 
obtained from The Hon. Richard Hill, Oxfam, 17 
Broad Street, Oxford.—Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR RUCKER 
One Acre, Yattendon, Berkshire 


‘AFRICA SOUTH’ APPEAL 


Sir,—I would like to bring to the attention of your 
readers the request made to me by the London 
office of the Standard Bank of South Africa to with- 
draw my own account and that of Africa South 
Publications Limited. I was given no reason beyond 
the embarrassment that the accounts were apparently 
causing the bank; and though the London Manager 
denies any communication on the subject with the 
South African Government, I must assume, for lack 
of any other explanation, that the only possible 
embarrassment implied is produced by the bank’s 
close association with that Government. The 
opponents of the boycott are shrill that politics and 
business, like politics and sport, should not be 
confused. Yet the South African cricket team at 
present touring Britain is exclusively white; and it 
seems that the Standard Bank only welcomes accounts 
from those whose politics they approve. Indéed much 
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of the financial difficulty that Africa South has taced 
in the past and still faces is due to the reluctance of 
large concerns, with interests in South Africa, to 
advertise in it and so antagonise the South African 
Government. 

Your generous mention of the first issue of Africa 
South in Exile will, 1 hope, encourage your readers 
to buy the magazine and ensure its survival by con- 
tributing to the ‘Africa South Appeal,’ 31A John 
Adam Street, London WC2. We have pledged our- 
selves to continue giving voice to the demands of 
South Africa’s oppressed, supplying _ first-hand 
reports of developmenis within the Union by 
correspondents there, published anonymously where 
necessary. Your readers can assist us in keeping 
alive the spirit of resistance within South Africa and 
preventing it from the despair of isolation by con- 
tributing generously to our appeal.—Yours faithfully, 

RONALD M. SEGAL 
Editor 
Africa South, 3/a John Adam Street, WC2 
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MAU MAU 


Sir,—Y our correspondents writing about the Corfield 
Report are right to emphasise the grimness of Mau 
Mau methods and the failures of the administration 
before the revolt broke out, but the crucial question 
today is—how far will the Kikuyu, both loyal and 
ex-Mau Mau, co-operate with the British in evolving 
a new Kenya? To compare the problem with dealing 
with Hitler is to suggest that war is the only solution. 

Administrative firmness is certainly needed but this 
can only succeed on a basis of friendliness and re- 
conciliation between Africans, Asians and Europeans. 
It is the greatest disservice to the British colonists, 
whether farmers, businessmen, teachers or mission- 
aries, to suggest that firmness alone will reduce 
tension. Only a policy based on service to Africa and 
to all its peoples will allow a peaceful and indepen- 
dent Kenya to evolve. 

Visitors to Kenya, as I was earlier this year, are 
all impressed by the large number of Europeans, 
whether well-known figures like Mr. Michael Blun- 
dell or headmasters of remote schools in the Taita 
Hills, or missionaries running inter-racial discussion 
groups, whose whole effort is devoted to reconcilia- 
tion. It would be unfortunate if the discussion of 
the Corfield Report made their work more difficult — 
Yours faithfully, 

A. B. WEBSTER 
Warden 
Lincoln Theological College 


THE ‘SPECTATOR’ CROSSWORD 


Sir,—In crossword No. 1094 I spent at least half 
an hour looking in the Poems and Songs of Robert 
Burns for the word ‘louse’ (as seen in a young lady’s 
bonnet at church). I should never describe the perusal 
of his vigorous verse as a mental anesthetic, nor in- 
deed the state of mind engendered by many hours 
ef reading and re-reading my poetic library. I was 
pleased to find also in that poem the well-known lines 

O wad some Power the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as ithers see us. 

There are lots of better crosswords but none quite 
the same. I should like to thank Mrs. Carton for the 
immense pleasure she has given to me. In a long 
spell in hospital her ‘anesthetic of the mind’ was a 
pleasant alternative to the other kind.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

D. W. BOILEAU 
Stoke Abbott, near Beaminster, Dorset 


* 


Sir,—It is no objection whatsoever to a crossword 
puzzle to say that it is a mental anesthetic. Of course 
it is a mental anesthetic and why not? How is life 
bearable at times without such a thing? It is what I 
have bought your periodical for—yYours faithfully, 
D. G. RANDLE 

Flat 1, Dennison, Cloudesley Road, 

St. Leonards-on-Sea 

[We have had several letters protesting at the de- 
cision to have no more crosswords, most of them 
expressing appreciation at the excellent standard 
Mrs, Jane Carton maintained for so long.—Editor, 
Spectator.] 
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To Italia 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


GranTep the congenital 
unscrupulousness and 
philistinism of opera 
managements; granted 
the swollen egotism and 
blind rapaciousness of 
singers; granted the calm 
subordination of the 
composer’s intentions to 
the superior interests of 
commerce and society; 
granted that this was the 
first time The Trojans 
had been given in Italy and that, although five 
of Wagner’s operas are in fact longer, Berliozian 
length is not yet generally accepted as something 
to be sat through and endured as Wagnerian is; 
granted, in short, that in opera it is wise not to 
expect too much—TI still think that more could 
reasonably have been demanded from La Scala. 

On paper, Milan appeared to have several ad- 
vantages over London. The native resources of 
the company are so rich that it was able to find 
a splendidly sonorous baritone and bass for the 
tiny sentries’ duet in Act 5 and a singer as mag- 
nificent as Fiorenza Cossotto for the minor role 
of Ascanius. Giulietta Simionato is a better singer 
than either of the mezzo-sopranos who have 
played Dido at Covent Garden, and as Cassandra 
Nell Rankin, whose voice has developed strik- 
ingly since she last sang in London, has the 
quality if not the edge over Amy Shuard. Miss 
Wallmann may not be a great producer, but in 
the handling of massed effects she is usually as 
competent and decisive as Sir John Gielgud, in 
opera at least, is fumbling and irresolute. And 
in Kubelik La Scala had a conductor who 
plainly loves the music and probably knows it 
as well as any musician in Europe. Yet the 
product of all these talents is frustration, cold- 
ness, mediocrity, only momentarily shot through 
with beauty and grandeur. 

It is true that La Scala avoids the grosser 
blunders of the Covent Garden production. 
Mercury is not the hermaphrodite apparition 
from Ascot with whom we are so wearily 
familiar in London. The ghost of Hector does 
not stand obstinately in front of the footlights 
like a hat-stand, but swims slowly into con- 
sciousness in a huge circular mirror hanging at 
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the back of 42neas’s tent; the device is not wholly 
successful, but it is an intelligent attempt. In 
the Temple of Vesta Miss Wallmann correctly 
observes the first rule of all opera production: 
never let the players of minstrels’ harps pluck 
in time to the quick beats of the music, if you 
do not wish them to look ridiculous. Although 
the Greek soldiers run their Covent Garden rivals 
close in point of sheer gormlessness, the scene 
as a whole is much more impressive. Here, and 
in the episode of the Trojan Horse, with the 
flaming torches of the procession approaching 
from an immense distance, the depth of the 
Scala’s stage is used with grand effect. 

Where the production goes wrong is in decid- 
ing on a high degree of formalism and then 
failing to get either the chorus or the principals 
to act with the conviction necessary to sustain 
it. Realism in opera can succeed at a much lower 
level of art than stylisation. The garden scene 
is not brilliantly produced at Covent Garden, 
but it makes its point; at Milan one is not made 
to feel that any great emotional and moral issues 
are involved—the passion and the poignancy of 
the scene pass one by, because Dido and AZneas 
remain puppets, actors lacking the power to bring 
their frieze-like setting alive. Equally, the monu- 
mentality of Piero Zuffi’s sets is largely nega- 
tive, without warmth, grace or energy. In conse- 
quence it is left to the music to project The 
Trojans as drama, as distinct from mere spec- 
tacle; and it is just here that the Milan per- 
formance is weakest. 

The quality of orchestral sound is wonder- 
fully rich and deep, but it is too Wagnerian; 
that almost wiry clarity characteristic of Berlioz’s 
scoring is lost in lushness, and many vital details, 
like the flute’s reiterated C in the Septet, dis- 
appear without trace. Both Simionato and 
Rankin make some fine noises, but phrase after 
phrase betrays their incomprehension of the style 
and deeper significance of their music. For about 
seventy seconds Mario del Monaco is a 
stupendous 42neas; hurtling from the back of the 
stage like a young bull, black-bearded and bale- 
ful, uncompromising, menacing, the voice a 
trumpet mirum spargens sonum, his narration of 
the death of Laocoon staggers the imagination; 
whereupon, at the performance which I saw, the 
great tenor proceeded to retire to a throne at 
the side of the stage, where he sat out the eighty 
bars of ensemble before his next solo entry with 
heroic fortitude. Miss Cossotto’s vanity, though 
more disarmingly naive, was hardly less ex- 
travagant. That she is a superb artist in the 
making she lately proved at the Festival Hall in 
Verdi’s Requiem; but, as Ascanius, her smiling 
determination never to demean herself below a 
stentorian forte, even in the Septet, wrung an 
anguished hiss from Kubelik, who reminded me, 
at his curtain call, of Pepys’s description of 
Major-General Harrison being hanged, drawn 
and quartered at Charing Cross: ‘he looking as 
cheerful as any man could do in that condition.’ It 
is hard to believe that so sensitive a musician can 
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have willingly agreed to cuts as extensive and 
brutal as those imposed at La Scala; they in- 
clude Iopas’s song, the duet of Anna and 
Narbal, the Andante of A2neas’s aria, several 
ballets, mumerous minor lacerations and— 
chatiment effroyable!—fifty mortal bars out of 
the love duet. 

In England we at least give Berlioz’s notes 
the benefit of the doubt. Last Sunday’s broadcast 
performance of Benvenuto Cellini (conducted 
incisively and efficiently by Antal Dorati, played 
with splendid ¢lan by the LSO and sung by a 
reasonably competent cast) faithfully followed 
the revised, Weimar version except for a single 
insignificant cut. Ironically, there is a case for 
performing Cellini in some form other than that 
finally approved by Berlioz. In agreeing to 
Liszt’s alterations he may have been impelled 
by an overriding desire to have his opera staged 
again after fourteen years’ neglect. The original 
librettists who shaped Berlioz’s ideas for the 
Paris stage were amateurs; but so were the 
librettists who took in hand the revival at Wei- 
mar. No honest admirer of Berlioz ought to baulk 
at admitting that in point of consistent dramatic 
realisation of its theme, as well as in theatrical 
cohesion, Benvenuto Cellini is no masterpiece. 
There is a certain frivolous aimlessness about 
some of its episodes. It lacks the concentration 
of intellectual fibre which distinguishes even a 
work as uninspired as Tannhduser. Yet such is 
the vitality of the music that this lack of dramatic 
profundity seems unimportant. Berlioz thought 
he had never again found ‘such verve and 
Cellinian impetuosity, such variety of ideas’; and 
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if the score is inferior to Beatrice and Benedict 
in finesse and mastery of material, it surpasses 
Beatrice, and |eaves early Wagner trailing behind, 
in the sheer: prodigality and freshness of its in- 
vention. Where it can claim genuine dramatic 
stature is in the tremendous and authentically 
Cellinian sense of creative ebullience which 
the music gives from the first upsurge of energy 
at the beginning of the overture, and, secondly, 
in the extraordinary way that Italy, the sight 
and sound and feel of it, is suggested on every 


Theatre 


page of the score. Produced and designed by 
Zeffirelli, it could be a prodigiously exciting ex- 
perience in the theatre, and I hope that Mr. 
Keeffe, who has been responsible for having all 
three operas of Berlioz broadcast on the Third 
Programme this year, will be able to use his new 
position as head of opera planning at Covent 
Garden to get it put on there. The defects of the 
work are only such as are common to many 
lesser pieces which receive de luxe treatment; the 
virtues are unique. 


The Visitors 


By ALAN BRIEN 


The Visit. (Royalty.) 

WHEN the Lunts are to- 
gether alone on the stage, 
it is possible to see im- 
mediately why _ their 
name has become a 
plural noun. Like a pair 
of glove puppets on the 
two hands of the same 
maestro, like the . twin 
couple on a Swiss baro- 
meter, like a brace of 
tumblers linked hand to 
ankle, they act and react to each other with 
instinctive syncopation. Each look, each sigh, 
-€ach wriggle, each word seems part of an old 
dance which had become second nature to them 





before the audience was born. Lynn Fontanne is 
an ageing millionaire whore whose revengeful 
ambition is to turn the world into a brothel. 
Driven from her home town as a young girl, she 
hired out her lithe warmth by the hour and 
became rich. Now she has returned to buy the 
stiff, cold sacrifice of her first seducer by the 
pound and bestow the curse of richness on her 
town. Alfred Lunt is the old, impoverished roué 
whose early betrayal of his enthusiastic sweet- 
heart now seems to him the only real action in 
a life of cheery, provincial penny-pinching. The 
scenes where they joke and court and reminisce, 
in the shadow of his ritual murder by his fellow- 
citizens for her reward, have an emotional irony 
and a grisly charm which make them the best 
moments in the play. In fact, they are almost the 









The technical story for non-technical people 


















Ten million knobs are turned... and every night 
more than half Britain is taking part in one of the 
most complicated marvels of the century. Behind 
the scenes an intricate pattern of engineering skills 
is at work, for no other leisure activity requires such 
continuing and complex contributions by skilled 
men. 

In a few exhilarating exciting years television has 
grown up. It is a story of improvisation and flair, 
of the marriage of artistic and engineering tech- 
niques. Cameras and control rooms—studios and 
outside broadcasts—research and technical con- 
juring—it is all here, in this generously illustrated 
book. 5. 
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only genuine moments of feeling in this ponder- 
ous, melodramatic Germanic fable which contains 
fewer real shivers and thrills than the Chamber 
of Horrors at Madame Tussaud’s 


Alone together, the Lunts bob and weave and 
dance like apples on the same bough. Separated, 
they are like Siamese twins determined each to 
run to seed in its own extravagant way. In The 
Visit Mr. Lunt without Miss Fontanne is out 
ahead for the title of the world’s most pretentious 
actor. Like a flabby Chaplin or a slimmed-down 
W. C. Fields, he slopes comically sideways across 
the stage with a built-in cringe and a finger and 
thumb obsessively clutching his third fly button. 
His voice has the rusty gargling hollowness of an 
Archie Rice trying to placate a bum-bailiff. Long 
before his destiny arrives in town, Mr. Lunt be- 
haves like a vaudeville comic who has just read 
his own obituary. When he realises he cannot 
escape execution by his greedy neighbours, Mr. 
Lunt has to rip the stops from the keyboard to 
raise the decibel level.-A start of surprise sends 
him flailing around pursued by an invisible bat. 
Each stagger begins somewhere in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields and hurls him out of control on his way 
to Covent Garden. And when he crumples—and 
he is obviously one of the biggest crumple 
specialists since Charles Laughton—he sinks 
through the floor as if it were thin ice. This con- 
tinual exaggeration and parody of normal loco- 
motion is now only permissible in farce. Again 
and again, Mr. Lunt uses devices which are obvi- 
ously long thought out, and long rehearsed, and 
precisely executed but which result in laughable 
tableaux. If this is great, realistic acting, then 
I’m George Fearon. 

Miss Fontanne has her technique much more 
discreetly and modishly corseted. But apart from 
Mr. Lunt on the stage, her voice too swoops and 
coos and elongates like a ‘dahl-ing!’ echoing 
from a green room of long ago. She too often 
seems like an actress at a garden party rather 
than an actress in a play and she falls back con- 
tinually on a sort of saucy enigmaticness. This is 
rather how I imagine Mrs. Pat might play Texas 
Guinan. In their dual scenes, both husband and 
wife juggle their lines with the easy intimate cer- 
tainty of a pair of seals exchanging a beach ball. 
Here I can see the heart of their legend. But 
separated, they behave like a pair of famous 
travellers suddenly lost alone in the slums of an 
alien city and desperately keeping up a front. 
Mr. Lunt’s method is to make gigantic sema- 
phores at the baffled passers-by. Miss Fontanne’s 
is to pretend that they are invisible and stride 
through them with a raised eyebrow and a half- 
smile. 

The Visit is old-style grand guignol with a 
few modern H-certificate props, a whiff of poppy- 
Cocteau, and a hint or two of contemporary 
allegory. Its nearest ancestor is The Bells and it 
may be the race-memory of Irving’s campano- 
logical triumphs there which inspires Alfred 
Lunt’s Lyceum pastiche. Peter Brook’s direction 
has attempted ingeniously but unsuccessfully to 
impose a firm, non-realistic style on. the play. 
But all the messy bursts of noise and jigging, 
followed by frozen silent-film tableaux inter- 
woven by Mr. Lunt and Mrs. Lunt playing in 
entirely opposite conventions, eventually only 
serve to emphasise the basic hollowness of its 
social comment and its emotional insight. 
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Party Pieces 


By CLIVE BARNES 


Waite I am all in favour 
of anyone wanting to 
turn an honest rouble, I 
cannot help feeling that 
someone, presumably 
the impresario Victor 
Hochhauser, has wanted 
to turn a few too many 
with the presentation at 
the Royal Albert Hall of 
sixteen dancers from the 
Bolshoi Ballet. The Al- 
bert Hall is a splendid 
arena for activities as varied, at least super- 
ficially, as all-in wrestling matches and promenade 
concerts. As a setting for ballet it is little better 
than deplorable. 

Unquestionably the ‘expenses of this: three- 
week season must be heavy. The dancers have 
to be paid, and together with their costumes 
have had to be brought from Moscow, the com- 
plete London Philharmonic Orchestra has had 
to be hired, a stage and orchestra pit needed 
to be inserted into the hall, the lighting equip- 
ment had to be augmented and various inci- 
dental expenses, such as publicity and administra- 
tive costs, have to be met. However, with the 
seating capacity of the Albert Hall—that old 
place may not have many advantages, but, 
brother, it’s got seats—and at the prices charged 
(I may be wrong, but I suspect that the majority 
of seats fall within the 15s.-30s. price range), 
as long as the houses are reasonably good, some- 
one ought to make a packet. 

Other things being equal, I enjoy seeing people 
make money—or even trying to make money— 
out of ballet. But other things were not equal, 
and this small troupe of Soviet dancers would 
have been infinitely better accommodated in a 
proper theatre. At the Albert Hall there was 
no proscenium arch, no wings and no curtain. 
From where I was sitting (in a seat priced at 
25s.) I had a first-rate view of the dancers’ 
behinds, but could see comparatively little from 
a decent angle. 

Turning discontentedly to the performance, 
what I must first stress is that this programme 
of bits and pieces is probably a good deal more 
interesting to the specialist than to the general 
audience. It is an evening of Russian dancing, 
not Russian ballet. No complete full-length works 
are given, only brief excerpts or party pieces. 
There is no scenery, most of the items are just 
pas de deux and in none of them do more than 
half a dozen dancers appear. 

Superficially the programme bore a re- 
semblance to the divertissement bill the Bolshoi 
Ballet put on at the Davis Theatre, Croydon, 
after the conclusion of its now literally fabulous 
Covent Garden season in 1956. But at Croydon 
the company had a theatre (at least of sorts) 
and used a far larger number of dancers, in- 
cluding Ulanova and Struchkova. 

The first of the three completely different 
programmes promised at the Albert Hall started 
at a low ebb. Zakharov’s famous Polonaise 





Cracovienne from Ivan Susanin looked insig- 
nificantly small beer when danced by a mere 
three couples on a bare platform, while Nina 
Timofeyeva and Boris Khokhlov followed this 
with a diamond-hard and mechanical account 
of the familiar Odette/Siegfried adagio from 
Swan Lake Act Il. Things were hardly bright- 
ened by an excerpt from The Little Humpbacked 
Horse and positively dimmed by the coquettish 
apparition of Irina Tikhomirnova waving wild 
muslin to Gluck. Yet this was only the darkness 
before the storm, for the saddest disappointment 
came with the normally excellent Gleb Evdo- 
kimov’s unexpectedly flabby performance as the 
Blue Bird. 

At that point on the first night the Bolshoi 
legend was close to being more of a myth than 
a hit. Then the Russian dancers stormed back, 
and with some stunning dancing by a new nymph 
called Nina Fyedorova, and later the masterly 
Georgy Farmanyants, at the interval the situation 
had been nearly retrieved. 

Complete restitution was made in the second 
half, where, despite some lingering dark-grey 
patches, the group emerged as worthily repre- 
sentative of the great company we knew four 
years ago. Timofeyeva and Khokhlov swept 
through the old Don Quixote pas de deux mag- 
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nificently, and Vladimir Levashev, Suzanna 
Zvyagina and two newcomers, Alexander Begak 
and Piotr Khomutov, showed the troupe’s ver- 
satility and strength. 


These Russians dance like the Italians sing 
and the Spaniards fight bulls and play football. 
Their dancing is passionate and apparently 
springs spontaneously from their awareness of 
the music. Womanly women and manly men, 
with style placed on a higher pedestal than tech- 
nique, even their worst dancing has a cachet 
of its own about it. Contradictions abound, at 
least to Western eyes. For all their impeccable 
style, they can accommodate a showmanship 
that is vulgar in its frankly blatant appeal. For 
all their taste, their costumes are often disfigur- 
ing and their choreography sometimes only a 
barely adequate vehicle for their dancing. For all 
their technique, their feet are frequently bad, 
almost clumsy. For all their musicality, the music 
they use is more often than not an inconsiderable 
tinkle of banal melody. For all their staggeringly 
unimportant faults, they are still, for my money 
(all 25s. of it), among the dance experiences of 
the world. Yes, even an unequal, largely second- 
string group at, of all places, the Albert Hall, 
and I intend to spend all of my spare evenings 
there from now until they leave. But don’t go 
expecting anything more than the occasional 
miracle of Russian dancing. And certainly don’t 
go expecting sixteen dancers to provide in these © 
conditions and with these programmes the sort 
of spectacular evening suggested by the magic 
words Bolshoi Ballet. 


Unlikely Lawrence 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Sons and Lovers. (Carl- 
ton.) — The Savage 
Innocents. (Odeon, 
Leicester Square.) — 
Five Branded Women. 
(Plaza.) 

My heart sank at the 

thought of a film of Sons 

and Lovers produced by 

Jerry Wald, a man with 

a flair for leadenly indi- 

gestible films stuffed full 

of ‘names.’ Here there 
were plenty of names and most of them sound, 
reassuring ones: Trevor Howard and Wendy 

Hiller, Heather Sears and Mary Ure—nothing 

wrong there; but what about Paul Morel, the 

young Lawrence, all fire and air, talent and 
brashness, shirker of manual work, office boy, 
lover, painter, mother’s pet, father’s cross: who 
was he to be played by? The only young name 
on the list was Dean Stockwell’s. No. No. No. 

But trust Mr. Wald. The Nottingham miner’s 





son is played by an actor~with the accent,.- 


appearance, and presence of a prosperous young 
American—which is just what Dean Stockwell is. 
Quite apart from that (if you could get away 
from it, which you can’t), Mr. Stockwell is a 
coolish, self-contained, unpassionate actor, tem- 
peramentally as well as nationally impossible. 
Mickey Rooney as Hamlet or Sabrina as Lady 


Macbeth could hardly look more out of place, so 
the centre of the film, the autobiographical, Law- 
rentian part, the boy on the make—emotionally, 
socially, intellectually—is lost. But there is still 
the rest; and the rest, considering its central 
failure, is remarkably interesting. But scrappily 
so, for it is an actors’ rather than a director’s film, 
moving and full of meaning at moments because 
of performances, not because the director seems 
to have a strong grip on what it’s all about. Place 
and scene and atmosphere don’t count as much 
as temperament and relationship; and to me the 
main theme of the story, the most interesting 
relationship (judging by the film alone, that is) is 
that between the Morel parents, because they, a 
dozen times more than their insipid son (I’m talk- 
ing of the film, not.of Lawrence), seem to embody 
richness, life, and the possibilities of love. Morel, 
as played by Trevor Howard, is a man of power 
and warmth, a drinker and a rowdy, toughened 
by humiliation, but tender, quickly moved, at 
once funny and dignified; a man to respect. His 
wife, on the face of it, is the sort of woman easily 
disliked: the genteel ex-schoolteacher, always 
conscious of having married ‘beneath’ her, 
fietcely determined to keep her sons off manual 
work and holding it an article of faith that office 
or shop boy is ‘above’ a miner; a clinging, jealous 
mother and frigid sneering wife, ungracious to 


(Continued on page 24) 
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yAt your leisure... 


Disraeli said: ‘Increased means and increased leisure 
are the two civilisers of man.’ 

A hundred years after he said it, 

we are beginning to agree 

that the one is useless without the other— 

like buying a picture and not having time to look at it, 
Leisure is the time to do what you want, 

not what you must; 

to go dancing like these famous characters here, 

or just to sit and talk, 

or just sit; or what you will. 

If we can sensibly dream these days 

of more leisure for everyone, 

it is because technical advances in industry 

make possible more useful work in less time. 

At the root of many such advances 

lies the oil industry. 

Oil has helped to make possible 

the whole age of fast transport, the new age of plastics, 
the increased efficiency of many an industrial process. 
The oil refining process itself started being ‘automated’ 
before the word was invented. 

What matter to you? 

None at all, perhaps. 

Yet, if you care to think—at your leisure . . . 

oil—and Esso—are helping you 


to more leisure. 
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her fingertips towards everything her husband 
does, even banishing him from her deathbed. But 
with Wendy Hiller playing her she becomes much 
more than all this: for besides the neuroses she 
has all this actress’s warmth and a kind of full- 
bloodedness and ‘realness’ that fits well with the 
temperament of Morel. They are a credible pair, 
credibly married because you can perfectly well 
credit their old attraction, which, even if three- 
quarters retrospective and disillusioned, is still 
there, so that (to me) the film’s subtlest moments 
of jealousy are not those between Paul and his 
mother on account of girls, but those between 
Paul and his mother on account of Morel: Paul 
lowering because excluded from his parents’ 
mysterious teasing excitement at Christmas, Paul 
failing to realise the relative unimportance of 
their open quarrels compared with the awfulness 
of their subterranean antagonism; or failing or 
hating to see the link of old attraction, habit, 
tenderness, and association between the pair of 
them. To him, his mother is misunderstood, 
wasted, dragged down; his father an oaf with 
moments of kindness. To them (as to us) the 
situation is much more complex, and we see all 
sides of it, sympathise with them all: we see how 
Paul appears to his father, how each parent 
appears to the other in moments of fury, affec- 
tion, or mere monotony; and the way it all goes 
back, long before Paul's birth, to what she 
thought and expected, and what he promised and 
failed to give her and to be. 

The girls, embodying profane and sacred love, 
are both surprisingly good, considering the in- 
adequacies of their lover; Mary Ure interestingly 


ardent as Paul’s married mistress, Heather Sears 
pitiful, wistful, touchingly and sadly inadequate 
as he tells her just what he thinks of her efforts 
to make love. There are moments that exactly 
recall her part in Room at the Top, something 
of the same hardness and pathos together, traits 
in the girl who is smug for the wrong reasons 
and pathetic for rather better ones. Miss Sears is 
so good at this kind of part—the engaging self- 
contained little off-heroine, never quite heroic 
enough to make the top-heroine grade—that she 
looks likely to get stuck in it. The minor parts 
are nearly all efficient and convincing, and just 
go to show up the film’s central inadequacy. Jack 
Cardiff has some good landscapes, moody and 
powerful, but ‘atmosphere’ in the wider sense he 
lacks. 

The Savage Innocents (director: Nicholas Ray; 
‘A’ certificate) is about the habits of the Eskimos 
and it falls between all sorts of stools, fictional 
and documentary. Its theme is the innocent 
oddity of Eskimo sexual customs and the guilt- 
ridden absurdity of civilised man by comparison 
(juke-box music and an idiot missionary). It looks 
all very fine, wonderful ice landscapes, walrus- 
hunts, bear-hunts, cosy igloo interiors, all in 
bright, cold colour; but the mind behind the icing 
is a disappointment, because satire is weak and 
exaggerated, character unconvincing, and the 
realism—well, what is realism? The convincing 
appearance of reality? Then that just depends on 
how much you know about the reality. And no 
one seems quite to have decided which moral 
stand to take up. In case we should be shocked 
at the idea of putting mother out to the bears 
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when she gets old, we are consoled with the com- 
mentator’s thought that pretty soon her family 
will kill and eat the bear and so they will all be 
reunited. In case we should be horrified at the 
sight of a first child exposed to die if it happens 
to be a girl, the first child is conveniently a boy. 
In case it seems wrong to kill a missionary, how- 
ever idiotic, we see the hero going to fantastic 
lengths to give himself up to white men’s justice. 
And so on, and so on; softening, explaining, 
diluting. With Anthony Quinn and the Japanese 
actress Yoko Tani. 

It’s sad to think Martin Ritt was one of the 
white-headed boys of the American realistic spurt 
three years ago: he made A Man is Ten Feet 
Tall and now makes Five Branded Women {‘A’ 
certificate), as ridiculous, inept and tasteless a 
war film as I remember, whose only possible 
interest is the ghoulish one of showing just how 
ugly Silvana Mangano, Barbara Bel Geddes, 
Vera Miles, Jeanne Moreau and Carla Gravina 
can look with their heads shaved. I won’t say 
which looks the ugliest, but Carla Gravina’s 
narrow, boyish face is the only one that is bear- 
able at all. The film, which reaches us heavily 
cut, is full of remarks like: ‘I don’t hate Ger- 
mans, I just hate war and episodes hovering 
between extreme sadism and just as extreme 
absurdity. Van Heflin is the partisan leader, 
Richard Basehart the German prisoner. ‘I was 
a professor,’ he tells his captor, Jeanne Moreau. 
‘Of what?’ she says. ‘Of philosophy,’ he says. 
‘Ah, philosophy,’ she says, and everyone in the 
audience screams with laughter; it has that sort 
of effect. 
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nearly twenty in black and white, and many line drawings. 16s. 





Princess Margaret 


Her Life and Wedding 


A charming pictorial study of the Princess—from baby- 
hood to bridal day—in over 150 superb photographs, many 
of them taken by her husband, with accompanying narrative 
and a Foreword by John Snagge, O.B.E. 16s. 


Touring Abroad 


Tom Wisdom 


Summer... Europe . . . if you’re taking the car, Wisdom’s 
your man! Gay yet practical, his blend of hard facts and 
high spirits smooths the road for beginners and old hands 
alike. “. . . a first-class book.” —Daily Mail. Mlust. 25s. 


Journey into Adventure 


The Story of the Workers’ Travel Association 
Francis Williams 


This lively account of the W.T.A.’s forty years of going 
places follows the eventful history of the most cheerful, 
entertaining and friendly of social revolutions. I!lust. 15s, 


Crusoe’s Captain 
Bryan Little 


But for Woodes Rogers, Robinson Crusoe might never have 
been written. This “admirable biography of one of the 
finest seamen of Queen Anne’s reign” (A. L. Rowse) 
casts new light on an old tale. Illustrated. 21s. 
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SUMMER BOOKS 


Counter-Revolution 


ISE men, no doubt, have long ago accepted 
Wir complicated din of modern criticism 
as one of the nuisances of an epoch of promis- 
cuous communications, like the noise of helicop- 
ers. They may, in consequence, entertain with 
some scepticism the assertion that they might 
now, if they chose to listen, hear significant 
sounds, the noise of critics making up their minds 
about something of general interest and import- 
ance. Yet this is true; and so various are their 
methods of approach, and so harmonious their 
conelusions, that it really looks as if these critics 
may be inaugurating one of those periodic re- 
appraisals of literary history which normally 
accompany some major alteration of taste. The 
latest and also in many ways the most civilised 
and well-informed of these pioneers is Mr. 
Graham Hough, and his book* absolutely re- 
quires to be read by anybody who claims an 
interest in modern literature. 

If the achievement of Joyce, Mr. Pound, Mr. 
Eliot and the others was a revolution, then this 
new movement is a belated reaction. Nothing 
radically new has happened since they founded 
‘modern’ literature all those years ago; and, as 
Mr. Hough says, we still think of their work as 
‘modern.’ The word sticks to them because, how- 
ever hard we try to see their innovations as pro- 
foundly related to the main body of European 
literature, we cannot quite get over the feeling 
that these writers did in fact break with tradition, 
that they are difficult in unprecedented ways. The 
real question is why we have so much wanted to 
accept what is evidently a dubious position—the 
traditional character of the modern poetic. Occa- 
sionally it seems that we have enjoyed believing 
what is clearly absurd—the much-advertised 
affinity, for example, between ‘modern’ and 
‘metaphysical’ poetry. Why have we been so un- 
critical? Perhaps everybody was too busy work- 
ing out the implications of the new doctrines (so 
many new poets to master, Provencal to learn) 
and after a while deviation became a fatiguing 
and isolating activity. Anyway, for whatever rea- 
son, the Revolution has lasted remarkably, in an 
age which normally encourages premature obso- 
lescence. The Waste Land is still a kind of test; 
those who think it a mistake are branded as 
cranks or fools. Yet there are these obvious ques- 
tions to be asked, so evidently legitimate that 
their suppression over all these years suggests a 
hysterical loss of the critical function. Now there 
are signs of returning power. 

Mr. Hough’s book, admirable throughout, is 
dominated by its long opening section, ‘Reflec- 
tions on a Literary Revolution.’ He is no less 
amiable than acute, and one hopes that his 
placid, rather donnish, wit will not conceal the 
almost explosive importance of what he has to 
say. Mr. Hough has come to believe that ‘modern’ 
poetry is the result of ‘a few very powerful 
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talents’ which have ‘succeeded in establishing 
idiosyncratic: positions, and that it ought to be 
seen as a fascinating backwater, not as the main 
stream. He calls the revolution ‘Imagist,’ a good 
enough name for it, and defines its programme as 
‘Symbolism without the magic’ (but the magic 
creeps in again at the back door). Poetry was to 
be made of images (later called ideograms) juxta- 
posed without regard to rational connections, 
concrete in themselves but with suggestive powers 
borrowed from the older Symbol. Such a theory 
of poetry entails the anathematising of a good 
deal that had formerly been regarded as legiti- 
mate: interest in the personality of the poet, for 
example, and concern for rational meaning, 
which becomes merely the meat brought by the 
burglar to keep the dog quiet, a mere sop to the 
reader’s troublesome intellect. All this, says Mr. 
Hough, is related ‘to the root idea that the sub- 
stance of poetry is the image and its resonances.’ 
Poetry proceeds by ‘a logic of imagination,’ not 
by ‘a logic of concepts.” The words are Mr. 
Eliot’s; they occur in an important and confused 
passage in his introduction to the Anabasis of 
St.-John Perse, and with that passage Mr. 
Hough deals brilliantly. He also considers the 
possibility that this confusion and error is re- 
flected in The Waste Land, a poem constructed 
in accordance with such. theories. 

It does not seem sufficient to say that the 
matter is of no importance since the poem has 
evidently succeeded; opinion has been extensively 
deluded before now, and the emperor was, after 
all, not decently dressed. What if The Waste 
Land should be, after all, an extremely hap- 
hazard and incoherent poem, if it comes to be 
agreed that ‘the collocation of images is not a 
method at all, but the negation of a method’? 
Can it be that the desertion of the ‘common 
reader’ is partly the result of a ‘wilful Alexand- 
rianism,’ that there is a danger—made more acute 
by ‘the clotted rubbish of academic imagist 
criticism’—of poetry degenerating, perhaps for 
centuries, into ‘a meaningless esoteric exercise’? 
Mr. Hough is eloquent and just on this topic; 
but he finds some hope in the enduring influence 
of Yeats, who never lost his faith in ‘rational 
order.’ He might have added, what is too often 
ignored, that Mallarmé, certainly in some ways 
the father of Imagism, never entirely lost his, 
either, and that intellect, like nature, has, in all 
but a few extreme cases, so far defied absolute 
expulsion by the theorist’s pitchfork. 

The remaining essays in Mr. Hough’s book— 
especially the studies of Free Verse and Psycho- 
analysis—are valuable in themselves as well as 
contributory to the force of his main thesis. If 
we were a truly lively literary society, his argu- 
ment, and its enormous implications for past and 
future literature, would be for long the principal 
topic of debate. And should this unlikely debate 
ever take place, it will prove convenient that the 
work of Mr. Yvor Winters has at last been 
published in this country,t for Mr. Winters, the 


strangest and in some respects the most remark- 
able of all modern American critics, has been for 
a generation a bitter and resourceful counter- 
revolutionary. Mr. Hough gives him brief but 
honourable mention; as a matter of fact he says 
nearly everything Mr. Hough says, though his 
manner is entirely different. (A good example of 
this is their handling of the same passage in the 
introduction to Anabasis: rarely has a critical 
pronouncement been riddled by such cross-fire.) 
Mr. Winters is, as a critic, both explicit and 
bitter. His critical position is clear enough for 
most readers to reject it out of hand, and he has 
made many enemies. Another idiosyncrasy mili- 
tates against the success of his ideas: his prefer- 
ences among modern poets are entirely inexplic- 
able, even on his own theories. To call Sturge 
Moore and Bridges superior almost beyond com- 
parison to Yeats and Eliot, let alone Pound, for 
whom he has an implacable contempt—‘a bar- 
barian loose in a museum,’ ‘a sensibility without 
a mind’—may be called challenging; to stake 
out similar claims for Adelaide Crapsey and 
Elizabeth Daryush is simply eccentric. Hence his 
reputation for crankiness. But he is superbly 
serious; and any single-handed attempt to correct 
modern taste and rewrite the history of modern 
literature would look eccentric unless it turned 
out to be right. Of course it cannot be done; and 
that is why Winters is so much less valuable as 
a discoverer .of neglected talent than as an 
assailant of temporary orthodoxies. He lacks 
Mr. Hough’s urbanity and is sometimes too 
evidently pleased by his own severity. But he re- 
mains serious. If he enjoys consigning Pound, 
Eliot, Joyce, Tate, Ransom and others to limbo, 
he adds Hart Crane to the batch with obvious 
regret, for he knew and liked the man; yet he 
does even this duty with oracular zest. 

Winters is the John the Baptist of the Counter- 
Revolution. His critique is useful even if one 
dissents from his own programme. He defends _ 
reason, believing that literature communicates 
objective truth and ‘is good in so far as it makes 
a defensible rational statement about a given 
human experience .. and at the same time 
communicates the emotion which ought to be 
motivated by that rational understanding of that 
experience.” A man holding this and related 
opinions is fundamentally hostile to what he re- 
gards as the revolutionary heresies of ‘post- 
Romantic obscurantism, and Winters deals 
systematically with them, providing useful labels. 
One of these is ‘pseudo-reference’-—the device by 
which a poem preserves an air of coherence and 
also suggests a kind of hinterland of meanings 
without having either; a branch of pseudo- 
reference is ‘reference to a non-existent plot,’ as 
when Burbank and Princess Volupine were to- 
gether and fell, or when Tiresias, by undisclosed 
means, binds together the separate poems of The 
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General 


The Affluent 
Society 


j. K. GALBRAITH’S 


important book, which was compared 
by JOHN APPLEBEY (Daily Telegraph) to 
“‘Keynes’s work in the 1930's” 


6th impression 21 
Captain Cousteau’s 
Underwater 
Treasury 


Edited by J.-Y. COUSTEAU 
and JAMES DUGAN 


“A fat, rich, beautifully illustrated an- 
thology.” —IAN FLEMING (Sunday Times) 
2nd impression. Profusely illustrated 30s 


A Life 


in the Theatre 
TYRONE GUTHRIE 


‘As fascinating and entertaining for the 
great public as it is for those of us who 
belong to the theatre.”—NOEL COWARD 

Illustrated 25s 


Memoirs of a 


Professional Cad 
GEORGE SANDERS 


The hilarious reminiscences of the 
famous film actor. Illustrated 16s 


Snake Man 


The Story of IONIDES 
ALAN WYKES’ 


“prodigiously entertaining” (T.L.s.) book 
about the remarkable field naturalist. 
Illustrated 2\s 


Fiction 


Facial Justice 


L. P. HARTLEY 


“An exquisitely entertaining fantasy.”"— 
JOHN DAVENPORT (Observer) 15s 


Point of Stress 


KEITH COLQUHOUN 


“A brilliant bulls-eye ... it has the 
cleansing sanity of Candide and of the 
best of Bernard Shaw.”’—JoHN RAYMOND 


(Listener) 13s 6d 
Wilder Stone 

JOHN LEGGETT 

“As remarkable in its way as Babbitt 
was in its day."—New York Post 15s 
MARY CECIL’S 
Something 
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in Common 

is again available. 

“A charming and most amusing book.” 
—Guardian 2nd impression 15s 
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Waste Land. Another heresy is that of ‘qualita- 
tive progression’-—more or less the result of Mr. 
Eliot’s ‘logic of the imagination,’ which produces 
a graduated progression of images owing nothing 
to the reason, instead of a normal plot. Related 
to this heresy is the notion that the chaos of the 
world can and should be represented by formal 
chaos in art. By tracing this error—‘the fallacy 
of imitative form’—to Henry Adams, Winters 
usefully associates it with another, the opinion 
that there was a time, before the great ‘dissocia- 
tion of sensibility, when the world was not 
chaotic (though he is wrong in supposing that 
these are characteristically New England opin- 
ions). Another heresy is the modern cult of 
Laforguian irony, the ‘double mood,’ which is 
found to be immoral, irrational and (in Winters’s 
special sense of the term) decadent. All these 
heresies have been championed by Mr. Eliot, who 
is accordingly the main target of all the counter- 
revolutionaries; Winters devotes to him a long, 
fierce essay, and holds him to be an urbane but 
utterly confused critic, and a poet who has wasted 
what was in any case a small talent. 


These books are not products of vulgar envy 
and the desire to be startling. Hough, like Win- 
ters, believes that the consequences of not going 
seriously into the questions he raises may be 
disastrous; he cares for the common reader, who 
cannot get on with ‘centripetal’ art and who likes 
to think of poetry as having to do with matters 
of which he himself has some experience. But 
neither critic supposes that we can ever quite 
return to the times when nobody ever thought of 
calling poetry a kind of linguistic algebra. If there 
is a restoration of that old regime its constitution 
will have to be modified by new experience. On 
the other hand, both agree that ‘the men of 1914,’ 
as Wyndham Lewis called them, should not for 
much longer dominate our literature and our 
criticism. Perhaps we are approaching one of 
those critical phases thought by Arnold to be 
essential preliminaries to great creative epochs. 
Reason may return, and the common reader. But 
the revolutionary ideals are firmly ertrenched. 
Not even Mr. Hough could hope to defy the 
habits and pleasures of years and act as a man 
who has rid himself entirely of a crippiing delu- 
sion; and it seems improbable that ever. the very 
young could immediately resist the pressure of 
what is now conventional opinion. In the nature 
of things the change will come. But the days 
when Ulysses and The Waste Land will be re- 
garded as curiosities for scholars, monuments to 
dead ideas, are presumably (and on the whole one 
confesses to being glad of it) some way ahead. 


Fly From Vice 


The Diary of Benjamin Robert Haydon. Vols. 1 
and Il, 1808-1824. Edited by Willard Bissell 
Pope. (O.U.P., £8.) 

THESE handsome volumes, each some five 

hundred pages long, are only a first instalment. 

Twenty-one disastrous years have still to roll— 

and fifteen more vellum-bound folio volumes of 

the Diary to be entered up in Haydon’s spidery 
scrawl—before the flow of the pen is finally in- 
terrupted one morning in 1845 by a brace of 
pistols and two razors. Haydon killed himself 

(the razors finished what the pistols began); the 

danger is now perhaps that Professor W. B. 

Pope’s kindness in printing every word of the 

Diary may kill what interest there still is in Hay- 

don’s paradoxical personality. The law of 

diminishing returns operates in scholarship too: 
it is the corollary of the basic human right every 
reader possesses to refuse to be bored. To most 
tastes a little Haydon goes quite a long way. lhe 
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The Affair 


3rd Large Impression 

‘To make it an exciting as well as a moralis- 
ing tale, suspense, surprise and other devices 
of the thriller are unostentatiously em- 
ployed with great success.’—DANIEL GEORGE 
(Daily Telegraph). 

‘All the familiar merits of C. P. Snow are 
somewhere in evidence. The pace is 
beautifully even. The general discussions 
and the private chats are well handled, the 
underlying uneasinesses admirably sug- 
gested.’—Times Literary Supplement 

Book Society Choice. Book-of-the-Month 
Club Choice in America. 18s 


CHARLES 
MORGAN 


The Writer and his World 


A collection of Lectures and Essays 
presented (with one exception) for the first 
time in book form. They range over such 
diverse topics as The Artist in the Com- 
munity, The Independence of Writers, 
Of Living in the Present, Dialogue in 
Novels and Plays, Hazlitt’s Liber Amoris, 
Turgenev’s First Love and Lord Nelson. 
21s 


WHERE THE LION 
TROD 


Gordon Shepherd 


A fascinating and enter- 
taining glimpse of how 
the heritage of 200 years 
of British rule shows it- 
self in many fields of life 
in the India and Pakistan 
Pe te of today. Illustrated by 
A John Verney. 18s 


THE BRITISH 
GENERAL ELECTION 
OF 1959 


D. E. Butler and Richard Rose 


“They provide a well-written and detailed 
account of every aspect of the campaign. . . 
All this was to be expected from the authors, 
but now in addition we have a stimulating 
analysis of the changing social background 
and a first attempt to describe how the 
Conservative leaders and their advertising 
agents sought to understand and use these 
changes.” MARK ABRAMS (Time and Tide). 
Cloth 30s. Limp 15s 


THE RED EXECUTIVE 
David Granick 


A fascinating and important comparative 
study of the ‘organisation man’ in Russian 
and American industry, written by a 
Russian-speaking American economist. It 
is based on years of research and top level 
talks with Soviet executives during the 
author’s long visit to Russia in 1958. ‘An 
important book—and very well done.’ 
PETER F. DRUCKER 2\s 


MACMILLAN 
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Diary has its plums, especially for connoisseurs 
of the Romantic temperament, but a great deal of 
it is a hasty pudding of denunciations—of the 
Academicians, the nobility (tasteless and parsi- 
monious), or the deism of Voltaire and Shelley. 
Haydon’s King Charles’s head of anatomy is apt 
to come in (his enthusiasm for the Elgin Marbles 
was because of their anatomical correctness), and 
he has yards of extemporary prayer. 


Hitherto, apart from some excerpts re-written 
by Haydon’s younger son as “Table-Talk,’ the 
Diary has only been known by the garbled 
selection in the Life of Benjamin Robert Haydon 
(1853), a family compilation put together by Tom 
Taylor of Punch from the Diary and an un- 
completed Autobiography that Haydon had 
started in 1839, which was itself largely based 
on the Diary. Professor Pope’s edition, a meti- 
culous transcript of the original volumes (which 
are now in his possession), makes it possible to 
check the fidelity of the Taylor text. A well- 
known passage in the Autobiography is the 
‘immortal dinner’ of 1817, at which Charles 
Lamb and Keats accused Sir Isaac Newton of 
having destroyed the poetry of the rainbow— 
when the whole party (it included Wordsworth 
and Wordsworth’s immediate boss the deputy 
comptroller of the Stamp Office as well) drank 
Newton’s health and ‘Confusion to mathematics.’ 
But the climax of the evening, according to the 
Autobiography, was Lamb’s baiting of the 
pompous comptroller and the splendid request, 
candle in hand, Lamb being by this time more 
than half seas over, ‘Sir, will you allow me to 
look at your phrenological development?’ Now 
the Autobiography follows the Diary almost 
word for word throughout the whole evening, 
except in this episode. Lamb’s tipsy condition, 
the asinine comptroller, even the candle are all in 
the Diary—every detail in fact except Lamb’s 
inspection of the comptroller’s bumps. Did Hay- 
don then improve the occasion when he copied 
out the passage twenty-two years later into the 
Autobiography? The possibility suggests that 
Haydon’s creative gifts might have been better 
employed in comic prose than in_ historical 
painting. But in that case some of the other 
anecdotes of the great Romantics will have to 
be taken with their grains of salt. Wordsworth’s 
nice snub to Keats on the ode to Pan (in 
Endymion), ‘A very pretty piece of Paganism,’ 
i; not in the Diary either 


The Diary has one scandalous advantage over 
the Autobiography: in its original form it in- 
cluded Haydon’s many sexual adventures. It is 
true that by the time the manuscript volumes 
reached Professor Pope most of the offending 
pages had been cut out or defaced. The first 
excision in 1808 carries the comment by Haydon’s 
elder son ‘Unchastity,’ and a note survives that 
Haydon himself had added later: *I remember 
my tremendous struggles against vice at this 
period with wonder—it was useless—I was totally 
unable to remit my burning appetites in spite of 
all my efforts. 1816.’ An entry later in the year, 
after more excisions, ‘Remember this night 4 past 
ten Nov 16th 1808,’ is explained in another later 
note: “This night I remember swearing an oath 

















' would never touch another Woman. I broke it 
with agonising pangs in two days.’ The pages 
stop being torn out at his marriage, an unusually 
happy one in spite of the chronic debts and dis- 
appointments, in 1821. Haydon’s motive in keep- 
ing the Diary was always strictly didactic, as an 
1812 entry demonstrates after he had disen- 
tangled himself from an ‘infernal’ (married) | 
woman: ‘Whoever you are that read this, when 
I am dead, beware of the beginnings—fly from 


Vice...” Presumably..as the Victorian age | 


SYLVIA BEACH’S memoirs of her famous Paris bookshop 


Shakespeare & Company 


‘Of the greatest interest to Joyce-lovers and full of invaluable information, but even 
apart from Joyce, it is a charming, gay, astringent scrapbook of the Twenties and 
Thirties and full of fun about Hemingway and many others. . .” — CYRIL CONNOLLY, 


THE SUNDAY TIMES. 


With 39 photographs. 25/- 








The Edge of the Sword 


CHARLES DE GAULLE 


A translation by Gerard Hopkins of General 
de Gaulle’s Le Fil de l’Epée, written after the 
first War and published in France in 1932. 
The book contains the General’s -eflections on 
the experience of war, and his thoughts on 
character, prestige, doctrine, and the réle of 
the soldier in politics. 16/- 


Tibet in Revolt 


GrORGE PATTERSON 


A vivid and forceru: record of the nation-wide 
revolt against une Chinese, which is still going 
on. The missionary-author of Tibetan Journey, 
with his rare knowledge of the people and their 
country, has written a unique and important 
book. 19 photographs. 21/- 


A New History 
of the United States 


WILLIAM MILLER 


‘Freshly minted and lively, the work of an 
independent mind . . . [He] has a sound con- 
ception of American society as a whole in 
its economic, social as well as political 
aspects.” - FRANK, VHISTLETHWAITE, Lecturer 
in Economic Histo-y at Cambridge, in the 
Introduction. With 4 pages of maps. 30/- 


Our Developing World 
L. DUDLEY STAMP 


Dr Stamp has entirely rewritten his book 
Our Undeveloped World. He sets out in 
plain language ‘some of the great world 
problems of the day . . . stemming from the 
overriding dilemma of people outgrowing 
space.’ With 42 diagrams. 21/- 


Italian 


Renaissance Studies 
Edited by E. F. JACOB 


A distinguished collection of essays on various 
aspects of Italian civilisation in the later 
fifteenth century. The volume is dedicated 
to the memory of the late Dr C. M. Ady. 
With 41 plates. . 63/- 





With Dearest Love 
to All 


Lady Jebb’s Life and Letters 
MARY BOBBITT 


Lady Jebb was the ‘exceedingly beautiful 
Aunt Cara’ of Gwen Raverat’s Period Piece. 
‘She was one of the great charmers of her day, 
and she now stands disclosed as a remarkably 
good letter-writer as well.’ — THE ECONOMIST. 
With 32 plates. 25/- 


Matisse from the Life 
RAYMOND ESCHOLIER 


This revealing book about Henri Matisse’s 
life and work is full of new material, mainly 
unpublished letters, expressing his thought 
and opinions. With 55 drawings and 66 
plates, eight of them in colour. Translated 
by Geraldine and H. M. Colvile; with an 
Introduction and notes by R. H. Wilenski. 


63/- 
Collected Poems 


LAWRENCE DURRELL 


‘Durrell’s poetry compels the highest stan- 
dard of judgement . . . Ths effect of reading 
him is to have one’s love of poetry re- 
kindled.’ —- JOHN WAIN, THE SPECTATOR. 21/- 


The Solitudes 


RONALD DUNCAN 


A volume of poems, Mr Duncan’s first new 
collection since the appearance of The 
Mongrel and other poems. 12/6 


Birth by Drowning 
NORMAN NICHOLSON 


Mr Nicholson’s latest verse play, an Old 
Testament theme in a north country setting, 
was first performed last summer at Mirfield. 

12/6 


Faith for Modern Man 


A. N. GILKES 


A thoughtful essay on the possibility of 
reconciling essential Christianity and _ the 
scientific outlook. The author is High Master 
of St Paul’s School 12/6 
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THE LEOPARD 


PRINCE OF LAMPEDUSA 
Out in front for the seventh week in the 
Evening Standard’s best-sellers list. 


‘Masterly—a novel to give to those who 
scoff at fiction.” The Times With Harvill 16s 


BORN FREE 


JOY ADAMSON’S unique story of ‘the 
lioness of the year’. 


A roaring success! ‘Top of the best- 
sellers list for the third consecutive month.’ 
, Sunday Times 


‘A masterpiece—I cannot see what can 
prevent it from becoming a classic.’ 
PETER SCOTT With Harvill 25s 


TEILHARD DE 
CHARDIN 


THE PHENOMENON OF MAN 


The book of the year last year that is 
still the most discussed book this year. 


‘A great book by a very great man.’ 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE 25s 


THE CLOWN 


ALFRED KERN 
An enthralling circus story from 


‘France by a most highly esteemed new 
‘novelist. 


‘Gcod, popular entertainment.’ 

: Translated by GdedHohn wine as “> 
NGAIO MARSH 

.FALSE SCENT 


‘A new and marvellous Marsh— 


gorgeous and hypnotic.’ 
SIRIOL HUGH-JONES, Tatler 


‘High spirited, amusing and as neatly 
contrived as that old favourite Surfeit of 
Lampreys.’ New Statesman 12s 6d 


FOSSILS 


H. H. SWINNERTON 


‘Fascinating story—a worthy edition to 
the New Naturalist series, in text and in 


picture. Financial Times 
‘Complex matters are admirably 
simplified and elucidated.’ 


GEOFFREY GRIGSON, Observer 30s 


Collins 








approached Haydon’s estimate of posterity’s 
squeamishness went up and he tore out the 
‘vicious’ pages. In his will he expressed the hope 
that the Diary would be published, ‘which I wish 
not curtailed by an Editor.’ Professor Pope at 
any rate has not curtailed it. 

A phrase that turns up over and over again in 
the Diary is “There is no resisting.” There was no 
resisting Leigh Hunt, even after Haydon had 
quarrelled with him, or Boswell’s life of John- 
son, or Lamb and Keats defending the rainbow 
against Newton. And his fiancée’s ‘voluptuous 
tenderness, without which no woman interests 
me’ was equally irresistible. Posterity has had 
no difficulty resisting the acres of paint to which 
Haydon dedicated his life, but the man himself 
retains something of the preposterous charm he 
once had for Keats (who lent him £30 and never 
got it back), Wordsworth and Hazlitt. Nobody 
will want to read the Diary from beginning to 
end, but it does make excellent dipping. And 
Professor Pope is now tactfully at hand with the 
allusion always identified or the obscurity 
briefly cleared up. 

F. W. BATESON 


Old Whig 


The Constitution of Liberty. By F. A. Hayek. 
(Routledge, 45s.) 


PROFESSOR VON HAYEK is one of the intellectual 
luminaries of our age. In many ways a child of 
the eighteenth rather than the twentieth century, 
he has boldly taken for his province the whole 
science of man and has deployed his powerful 
and lucid mind over the entire range of its con- 
cerns. In his chosen field of economics he has 
contributed significantly to theory; he has written 
an important and controversial work on the 
foundations of the psychology of perception; 
and his piety to the memory of John Stuart Mill 
has earned him the gratitude of all interested in 
the history of ideas. 

The Constitution of Liberty can be regarded 
as Hayek’s political testament, and also as an 
encyclopedia of a certain kind of political think- 
ing: an encyclopedia in which, it must be 
admitted, the problem ‘of cross-reference has 
been solved by the expedient of ruthless repeti- 
tion. In 400 pages of text and 100 pages of 
notes, it puts the case for laissez-faire as fully as 
it ever need be, or (let us hope) ever will. 

Hayek is, on his own confession, ‘an unrepen- 
tant old Whig—with the stress on the “old.” ’ The 
supreme value for him is the liberty of the 
individual; social and political arrangements are 
to be assessed solely by the degree to which they 
advance or impede the diffusion of freedom. But 
Hayek’s conception of what this ideal involves 
will seem to many in 1960 idiosyncratic. For to 
him the cause of liberty not merely is consistent 
with, but definitely entails, the rejection of all 
‘progressive’ policies; and it is significant that 
when he disowns the label of ‘conservative,’ he 
does so because he regards the modern conserva- 
tive as having accepted too much of ‘the collec- 
tivist creed.’ 

Hayek’s own political views are totally free of 
any such taint. He is violently opposed to any 
pension scheme or health service in which bene- 
fits exceed contributions. He condemns progres- 
sive taxation as arbitrary and unjust. He thinks 
that government grants for vocational training 
should be in the form of a loan, and that State 
schools are undesirable save ‘in a few isolated 
communities.” He regards labour unions as more 
of a menace to the free society than business 
monopolies. And, given that the existence of a 
leisured class is essential to social progress, he 
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holds that ‘inheritance is probably the best means 
of selection known to us.’ 

How, we might ask, does an honest and intel- 
ligent advocate of liberty come to embrace such 
views? Why does he totally fail to do justice to 
the ‘progressive’ argument that, in certain cir- 
cumstances, State action can result in a net in- 
crease of freedom: since, by restricting some in 
some respects, it allows others to act in ways that 
were not previously open to them? 

The answer seems to lie in Hayek’s definition 
of ‘freedom,’ which he identifies with ‘absence of 
coercion’; and ‘coercion,’ in turn, is defined in 
terms of force employed by one man to bend 
another man’s will to his own. From this it fol- 
lows that coercion is the monopoly of armed 
conquerors, gangsters and the State, and econo- 
mic exploitation—or, as Hayek euphemistically 
calls it, ‘the conditions or terms on which our 
fellow men are willing to render us specific ser- 
vices’—is no restriction upon our liberty. In con- 
sequence, any legislation that tries to tame or 
restrict the economic struggie is regarded by 
Hayek as falling entirely on the debit side in the 
account-book of freedom. 

But why, we might now ask, does Hayek define 
‘freedom’ in this apparently arbitrary way? And 
the answer to this seems linked with Hayek’s con- 
ception of why freedom is supremely valuable. 
In an omniscient society, freedom would be un- 
necessary. It is because we have no advance 
knowledge of many of the factors on which the 
achievement of our aims depends that we need 
freedom. Freedom is what allows us to plan when 
the unpredictable occurs. But what would other- 
wise interfere with our capacity to plan in this 
way? Not exploitation or economic pressure— 
for these are things we can take account of in our 
plans. But force—for, when forced, we cannot 
choose what we do. Hence liberty, which is neces- 
sary for planning, is equated with the absence of 
force. 

Hayek combines his high if narrow estimate 
of liberty with a very low opinion indeed of 
equality—in any sense but the purely formal one 
of equality before the law. In part, he rests his 
case upon the social value of inequality; but since 
he nowhere shows that even a society devoted to 
the egalitarian principle is likely to reduce in- 
equality to below the socially desirable level, his 
case really depends upon the other argument he 
employs—that is, the alleged incompatibility of 
liberty and equality. 

The establishment of an egalitarian system 
would mean, according to Hayek, the distribution 
of all goods on the basis of ability and industry 
rather than birth or the rights of inheritance. But 
such a system, he claims, is inconsistent with 
freedom in two fundamental respects. In the first 
place, it assumes knowledge of human capacities. 
For how else would we know how much to dis- 
tribute to whom? But, as we have seen, the case 
for liberty presupposes ignorance. Secondly, if 
the State were to impose this system, it would 
have to employ a considerable measure of coer- 
cion, and, moreover, coercion of a particularly 
undesirable kind. For it is part of Hayek’s case 
that, though all State action is coercive, this coer- 
cion can be rendered comparatively innocuous 
by being exercised in accordance with general 
rules or laws. However, the institution of Social- 
ism would require a large number of purely 
administrative decisions and acts, and so would 
involve the abandonment of the Rule of Law. 

These two arguments exemplify Hayek’s chief 
defects in debate: his excessive abstraction, and 
his refusal to learn from criticism. For, as to the 
first argument, there can be no genuine issue of 
Ignorance v. Knowledge. The re'evant questions 
are the more specific arid pedestfian ones: how 
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much knowledge do we have, and how far can 
we plan on the knowledge we do have? And, as 
for the second argument Kelsen, the great jurist, 
several years ago pointed out, in criticism of 
Hayek, that the rule of law ensures not liberty 
but security—and, even then, security could be 
ensured in its absence. 

But Hayek’s imperviousness to his critics is 
only an instance of a more general malady. It is 
not just to Kelsen and his arguments, it is to the 
testimony of the facts. of our society, of the 
whole world as it is and wants to be today, that 
Hayek turns a deaf ear. It is a sad waste that a 
man with so good a head should bury it in the 
sand. 

RICHARD WOLLHEIM 


Varieties of Failure 


Intellectuals in Politics. By James Joll. (Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, 25s.) 


Mr. JoLt’s book is composed of three quite 
separate essays—on Léon Blum, Walther 
Rathenau and Marinetti, the Italian Futurist 
leader; there is also an extremely brief introduc- 
tion in which comparisons are made and a few 
deductions drawn. The brevity and relative 
barrenness of the introduction is symptomatic of 
the book’s only major weakness. The title is, in 
fact, something of a misnomer, for Mr. Joll does 
not have a great deal to tell us about the charac- 
teristics of intellectuals who go into politics, or 
why they do, or how they behave when they are 
in. He attempts to construct no general theory, 
and the individual essays have to be judged on 
their own merits rather than as illustrations of a 
theme. 

As short biographical studies they are very 
good. The one. on Blum is perhaps the least 
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“Everything foreigners 
think French novels 
ought to be—improper, 
without ever exceed- 
ing the bounds of 
decency.” 

The Guardian 


“Brilliant fun for the unshockable.” 


Raymond Mortimer, Sunday Times 
12s 6d 


BODLEY HEAD 


informative, but this is mainly. because, as by 
far the most important politician and the best- 
known to English readers of the three, it is less 
easy, at least within the compass of sixty pages, 
to say new things about him. But what Mr. Joll 
does say is well worth reading. Blum was a man 
of meticulously clear thinking who was some- 
times forced into extremely unclear actions. He 
only became fully active in politics in his middle 
forties, and he then held himself and his party in 
reserve for nearly twenty years. His influence rose 
to a sudden peak of importance in 1936 and 1937. 
He presided for fifteen months over the most 
significant of the many French inter-war govern- 
ments, and he introduced some decisive changes 
into the pattern of French life. In part he was 
trying to catch up with what Lloyd George had 
done in England twenty-five years earlier; in 
part he was foreshadowing what Lord Attlee was 
to do there ten years later. Yet his leadership 
appeared to fade into weakness and failure. By 
1938 his mood was ‘one of understandable pessi- 
mism, almost of lassitude.’ After 1940 personal 
dangers and constant persecution brought about 
a revival of his will and even of his spirits. His 
fortitude give him a general respect which he had 
never enjoyed in the days of power, and made 
him almost a national hero. But he was unable or 
unwilling to use this position to give effective 
post-war leadership to France. He spent the last 
years of his life, as he had spent so many earlier 
ones, dictating with speed and precision the 
editorials of Le Populaire. 


The second essay—on Rathenau—is the best 
of the three. The element of tragedy in his life 
was still stronger than in Blum’s, but it was 
blended with a faint but unmistakable touch of 
farce. Half financier, half philosopher, half 
Prussian, half Jew, half recluse, half burning for 
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the recognition which would come from public 
service, he added to these wild contradictions a 
sense of timing which was so bad as to be almost 
comic. He was in favour of the war in 1914, 
against it during the middle years, and in favour 
of it again when Ludendorff was applying for 
an armistice in 1918. He attended the Genoa 
Conference in 1922 (he was then German 
Minister); as a leading exponent of the fulfilment 
of German obligations towards the Allies he 
waited for five years for a sign of friendship 
from Lloyd George; and then, at the exact 
moment when the British Prime Minister was 
ready to talk, Rathenau was at Rapallo, signing 
without conviction a treaty with the Russians. 
Two months later he was assassinated in Berlin 
by a gang of nationalist youths. He had been 
branded not only as a Jew and a defeatist, but 
as a Soviet agent as well. Paradoxically, his death 
gave a certain temporary infusion of strength 
to the Government on which he had previously 
been a notably weakening influence. 


The third subject, Marinetti, is an odd choice. 
He was never really a politician of any impact 
or note, but merely a natural, but temporary and 
not very important, ally of Mussolini’s. Mr. Joll 
uses him, however, as a peg on which to give us 
an interesting enough account of the develop- 
ment of the Futurist Movement. 


The greatest value of the book is the impres- 
sion it gives us of the contrasts, thirty or forty 
years ago, between the political assumptions and 
outlooks of the three major European countries 
which are now moving so close together. Mr. 
Joll moves with great sureness in this comparative 
field and has an extremely sensitive awareness of 
the different European political traditions. 


ROY JENKINS 


The Art of Writing 


“JT know of no single volume which would be a better guide to the nine- 
teenth-century French and Russian novel.” James Reeves, The Listener 18s 


MARGARET PARTON - 
An Indian Diary 


The Leaf and the Flame 


“Conveys a wonderful understanding and love of a puzzling, complex 


country.” Santha Rama Rau 


“A sensitive and beautifully written book . . . a book that can be read and 


re-read with admiration.” Kingsley Martin, New Statesman 
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21s 


House of Many Rooms 


A novel of India by the author of Elephant Hill, winner of the Harper Prize. 


“The whole book gains force from the quiet, unhurried distinction of his 
prose, an instrument beautifully adapted for extracting the last ounce of 


subtlety from any statement.” The Times 
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The Catch of Time 


His new novel, a sequel to The Following Seasons. 
“The book cares about life and has a Laurentian touch about it.” 


The Guardian 15s 








Unknown Admirers 


By KINGSLEY AMIS 


ast November the Times Literary Supple- 
ment supplemented itself in turn with a fat 
wad of articles on what it called the American 


imagination. These have now been turned into a - 


book,* to the gratified surprise, it seems, of the 
then editor, Mr. Alan Pryce-Jones, who ‘had not 
anticipated’ this sudden development. The 
volume is, at the very least, a handy work of 
reference, though it might have been handier still 
if it had had an index, and it would have been 
easier to find one’s way about in if the articles 
had been signed, or numbered, or given less fanci- 
ful titles: we can tell where we are with ‘The 
Nature of American Ballet,’ but it is less 
immediately apparent that ‘A Vocal Group’ cele- 
brates American-Jewish writing and not, say, the 
Annie Ross-Dave Lambert-Jon Hendricks series 
of recordings. 


The handiness, however, remains. If the 
accounts of American fiction are not pitched in 
the key that sends one rushing down to the book- 
shop to catch up with things, they do give a 
balanced survey of the work being done and how 
it is regarded in its country of origin, and there 
is a very acute appraisal of the role played by 
society in the American and British novel respec- 
tively. The analysis of modern American poetry, 
too, seems to me a model of concision and justice. 
1 only wish the writer of the article on American 
prosperity had had more space to develop his 
notion that the United States, as the richest 
society ever, may prove the breeding-ground of a 
creative disillusionment, a quite new kind of 
asceticism—a prospect summed up in the closing 
lines of Herbert’s ‘The Pulley,’ coincidentally 
quoted in_a different connection a few pages 
later : ~ 
Let him be rich and weary, that at least, 

If goodness lead him not, then weariness 

May toss him to my breast. 

No work of criticism that sets speculation 
going in this way can be counted altogether a 
failure, and doubtless there are similar talking- 
points in the sections on architecture, painting, 
art connoisseurship and others that I cannot 
judge. But there is at least one major sin of 
omission. Jazz is a unique art-form in several 
ways, the most relevant of which in this situation 
is that Americans invented it, and yet it receives 
no more than a couple of odd paragraphs here, 
while the American musical is painstakingly and 
most respectfully anatomised, ‘O, what a beauti- 
ful morning’ (which contains in its first phrase 
the most nauseating diminished seventh in the 
whole of popular music) being singled out for 
special commendation. Science fiction, again, is 
characteristically American, affording—by way 
of what is mainly, admitted, but not wholly a 
mass of rubbish—some peculiarly revealing 
glimpses of the American imagination. There is 
nothing about it here, which is surprising, for 
the TLS, while ever mindful of Pope’s advice not 
to be the first by whom the new are tried, might 
have been expected to have its ear close enough 
to the ground to catch some reverberation of the 
minor stir science fiction is beginning to make in 
cultural diagnostics. 

Whatever their qualifications for writing about 
America, some of the nameless team could do 
with a refresher course about England. A ponder- 
ous examination of the university set-up in the 
United States, notable for a good deal of quiet 
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self-congratulation on the independence and 
amenity enjoyed by the Oxford/Cambridge don, 
observes that over there most of the final power 
lies in the hands of lay trustees, but not that this 
is also the pattern over here in the Redbrick 
institutions attended by the vast majority. 
Similarly, scepticism about the value of much 
American scholarly research, the sort aimed at 
securing a doctorate or tenure or promotion, is 
unaccompanied by adequate recognition of the 
speed with which this kind of waste is invading 
our own academic market-place. On the whole, 
however, the attitude to the American educa- 
tional system shown here is one of genial (and, 
when we reflect that that system is a preview 
of what we shall soon have, appalling) optimism: 
only in the article on Hollywood, seemingly from 
the pen of some Sight and Sound superannuee, 
does any real animus, any non-pro-Americanism, 
come to the surface. (By a splendid trope, inci- 
dentally, producers are ridiculed for ‘ “baaing” 
—a word capable of an infinite elasticity—their 
films on this play or that novel.’) 


Geniality, indeed, is the keynote of this sym- 
posium. ‘That American literature is a great 
literature’-—-and that American music is a great 
music, American advertising a great advertising 
—‘needs no arguing now,’ they all keep saying in 
a style midway between the drowsy polish of the 
Times itself and the devoted public-relations 
warmth, here adapted for a somewhat different 
end, of the British Council pamphlet. The elegant 
variation (‘the late junior Senator from Wis- 
consin’ is only one of a dozen crossword-clue 
efforts) turns out not to be, after all, the last 
refuge of provincial sporting journalists. And on 
the whole there is too little illustration and anec- 
dote, too much of that urge to comprehend every- 
thing in a generalisation which afflicts most writ- 
ing about America, too much playing for safety 
—the piece on the drama picks its way with 
parodic circumspection, falling flat on its face 
only in its comparison of Arthur Miller with 


Christopher Fry. But there can be no doubt of * 


the general honest thought and common good to 
all. 


So, at least, almosf any British reader would 
conclude. Mr. Leslie Fiedler, however, comment- 
ing on the supplement to the Supplement in a 
recent Encounter article, seems to think that he 
has been made the victim of a conspiracy, or at 
least left out of one, and that what is really being 
offered here is a fresh piece of Old World 
condescension, the more insidious for the sugared 
endearments that overflow it. Without going so 
far as to lament the fact that ‘no significant 
younger British writer has yet been as deeply 
influenced by an American as, say, Camus by 
Hemingway,’ one must agree that Mr. Fiedler’s 
diagnosis, though I think it in this case mistaken, 
is wholly understandable, and that the British will 
have to work hard to undo their puerile Ameri- 
canophobia, to purge the contempt for American 
culture with which they have been trying for so 
long to distract attention from their own inert 
barbarities. I give The American Imagination a 
rather dubious and qualified pat on the shoulder 
for taking half a step in this necessary direction. 


Before long, of course, the pace will have grown 


to a positive gallop: it is not merely chic, as Mr. 
Fiedler has noted, to be non-anti-American, it is, 
or will be tomorrow, chic as all hell to be as pro- 
American, in the cultural sphere at any rate, as 
he or anyone can stand. A reading of the 
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common-room tea-leaves suggests to me that in 
five years there will be departments of American 
literature in every university in Great Britain, 
with in some cases Americans actually teaching 
in them—if they can be induced to come. 

My final point arises out of a retort to Mr, 
Fiedler in a later number of Encounter, the issue 
being American television and the ‘egghead fal- 


‘ lacy’ asSociated with critiques of it, the tendency, 


that is to say, for commentators on the popular 
arts not to approach them as things in them- 
selves, but only as material for cultural diagnosis. 
That argument is well followed up by the re- 
torter, who is, as he signs himself, “The Writer 
of the TLS Article,’ adding his address, in a fit 
of self-betrayal, as ‘USA.’ For my money, Mr. 
Fiedler is on the wrong side of the debate here 
too, but why should he have to contend with this 
faceless phantom? Why should the TLS still pur- 
sue an outmoded anonymity which can only have 
bad results, impressing the gullible (on both sides 
of the Atlantic) with a factitious impartiality, 
providing shelter for self-interest and rancour, 
propping up the remains of cultural establish- 
mentarianism, issuing now in the absurdity of an 
unsigned book of essays? At the end of his letter 
‘the writer of the article,’ incensed by some 
fancied slight from Mr. Fiedler, declares himself 
‘forever his enemy.’ My oath! I am sure Mr. 
Fiedler can look after himself, but has he not a 
right to know who this ‘enemy’ is? What sort of 
farce are we all playing, for heaven’s sake? 


Adolescence 


After the history has been made, 
and when Wallace’s shaggy head 


glares on London from a spike, when 
the exiled general is again 


gliding into Athens harbour 
now as embittered foreigner, 


when the lean creatures crawl out of 
camps and in silence try to live; 


I pass foundations of houses, 
walking through the wet spring, my knees 


drenched from high grass charged with 
water, 
and am part, still, of the done war. 


THOM GUNN 


Other Self 


My inmost creature, Caliban perhaps, 
Perhaps St. Francis (at least a sort of dunce) 
Sits, like a Chinese sage listening to 
Acolloquy of summer afternoons, 
Inscrutable understanding on his brow. 


The panegyric that his silence is 

Comes clear to me (that other sort of dunce), 
Written with smallest wrinkles, the stillness of 
A sleeve, the half-beginnings of a glance, 

An air of sensuous contemplative. 


‘What pool rocks what white petal in his gaze? 


What fluffed out bird is blobbed upon its bough? 
I can see mountains, but they are not his 

Tressed with cascades and single in the sky, 
Removed by poems from glittering paddy fields. 


If I could make the epigram he is, 

The seventeen syllables saying exactly what 

They exactly do not say, this outer man 

Would see such blossoms frosting with their light 
The barbarous province he is banished in. 


NORMAN MACCAIG 
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THE UNCERTAIN 
TRUMPET 


Maxwell D. Taylor 


One of the most brilliant combat commanders 
in US military history, General Taylor has 
devoted his life to a realistic study of defence 
that does not involve national suicide, and of 
victory that is not Pyrrhic. Here is the inside 
story ofastrange history in the making—General 
Taylor was Chief of Staff of the US Army from 
1955 to 1959 as the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
National Security Council, the Pentagon and 
the White House faced crisis after crisis in the 
uncertain years of the fifties, But The Uncertain 
Trumpet is not the conventional and all too 
familiar exposé—it presents a practical pro- 
gramme for the rectification of US defence 
thinking and policy. 30s 


ARMOUR 
Richard M. Ogorkiewicz 


The first complete account of armoured forces 
—the way they have evolved, the vehicles they 
use, and how they fight. This is virtually a 
definitive treatment of the subject: there are 
chapters on technical and industrial aspects, and 
chapters detailing the main types of armour. 
And all this data is set against the complex and 
exciting historical, strategic and tactical back- 
ground. A vital assessment of the role of 
armour in this nuclear age brings the book 
right up to date. 45s 


NASSER’S 
NEW EGYPT 


Keith Wheelock 


Eight years ago an obscure Egyptian colonel led 
a coup which sparked off dramatic changes, not 
only in Egypt, but in the Middle East as a whole. 
As a result, Nasserism has become an almost 
irresistible force in the Arab world. What has 
the new régime done for Egypt? What will it 
achieve tomorrow? Keith Wheelock answers 
these and other burning questions. He traces 
the course of events from the earliest days of 
the revolution to the present time, and analyses 
the régime and its prospects for success or 
failure in the future. 


ISRAEL 
A BLESSING AND A CURSE 
Hedley V. Cooke 


Never far from the international headlines, 
Israel is a country around which so many 
incredible prejudices have accumulated. ‘A 
crying need,’ says Hedley V. Cooke, ‘has 
arisen for an unbiased critical appraisal of Israel 
in its political, social and developmental 
aspects.’ And the author has fulfilled this need; 
he brings out the vital point that Israel is 
neither a miracle worker nor a destroyer, and 
demonstrates that it must be viewed as an 
eccentric and paradoxical young nation. 25s 




















Friends out of Fashion 


Arnold Bennett and H. G. Wells. Edited by 
Harris Wilson. (Hart-Davis, 25s.) 


Tuis is the second volume of correspondence to 
emerge from the Wells Archive at the University 
of Illinois. Henry James and H. G. Wells came 
out two years ago, and future volumes will con- 
tain letters between Wells and Gissing, and Wells 
and Shaw: one is grateful that the present custo- 
dians of Wells’s papers are making them avail- 
able with such relative despatch. Mr. Wilson is a 
conscientious editor, and his copious footnotes 
provide a wealth of information, not only about 
the two central figures, but also about many 
minor literary personalities of the Edwardian 
era. When Arnold Bennett first wrote to Wells 
in 1897 he was an unknown journalist editing a 
weekly paper called Woman, with his first novel 
still unpublished; whereas Wells was a rising 
young author who already had several books to 
his credit. Bennett wrote expressing admiration 
of Wells’s work and enclosing a review he had 
written of The Invisible Man. Wells’s reply was 
genial, and he freely acknowledged various 
scientific impossibilities in his novel. They con- 
tinued their correspondence and a friendship 
began which was to continue, with occasional 
disagreements but no open break (something of 
an achievement where Wells was concerned), until 
Bennett’s death in 1931. Their relationship was 
in every way more ordinary than that between 
Wells and James: the two men were much of an 
age, their social background was not too dis- 
similar, and their fictional principles and prac- 
tice were sufficiently alike for them to be 
bracketed together by James and many subse- 
quent critics. Nor was there anything correspond- 
ing in dramatic interest to Wells’s attack on 
James in Boon and the subsequent rift. Yet for 
all that Arnold Bennett and H. G. Wells is an 
interesting and illuminating book, both critically 
and historically. Wells’s earlier attitude to James, 
for instance, is revealed when we find him telling 
Bennett in 1902 that ‘The Wings of the Dove is 
a book to read in and learn from. There are 
things in it you couldn’t do, J couldn’t do, nobody 
could do but James.’ 


The correspondence is fullest and most 
valuable during the first decade of the century, 
when both novelists were established but were 
still prepared to argue about their art with each 
other. And here we can detect faint echoes of the 
profound dissensions between Wells and James. 
Bennett tried to be a conscious artist in his fiction, 
to an extent which is often ignored nowadays, 
whilst Wells almost made a virtue of emulating 
the formlessness which he considered was charac- 
teristic of the English novel, and which he found 
above all in Dickens: ‘The Lord bless and keep 
you and lighten your black bad Dickensless 
mind,’ he rounded off a letter in 1901. Bennett, 
on the other hand, venerated Balzac and Flaubert 
and Turgenev, with whom Wells could scarcely 
conceal his impatience, and- frequently com- 
plained of Wells’s slipshod and sometimes un- 
grammatical style. Wells, from his own more 
intuitive standpoint, was a searching critic of 
Bennett’s novels—in one letter he accused him 
of being ‘not yet artistically adult—and in 1903 
we find Bennett rather plaintively observing: ‘I 
really do think you have a power of finding fault 
with fiction which I have not seen equalled. And 
yet I also feel that you are incapable of learning 
what I know, critically, of fiction. Your outlook 
is too narrow, and you haven’t read enough.’ 
Nevertheless, when The Old Wives’ Tale ap- 
peared in 1908 Wells was justly enthusiastic: ‘No 
further question of First Rank. A great book and 
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a big book.’ On the whole Wells appears to have 
been the more acute critic, even of his own 
writings, for he insisted that When the Sleeper 
Wakes, which Bennett admired, was an unsuc- 
cessful work. Despite his lack of interest in 
foreign models he had quite a considerable 
literary intelligence—at least, until the Fabian 
bug made him regard literature as propaganda. 
But Bennett was certainly the greater novelist, 
even if not a great one in absolute terms: The 
Old: Wives’ Tale should ensure his reputation for 
a long time to come. Of Wells’s realistic novels, 
only that flawless pastoral, Mr. Polly, seems to 
me an unqualified success, and he may well be 
remembered for the still seriously underrated 
mythopeeic gifts he displayed in his scientific 
romances. Mr. Wilson’s compilation is a fitting 
memorial to two unfashionable writers who 
deserve not to be forgotten. 

BERNARD BERGONZI 


Le Petit Prem 


The Householder. By R. Prawer Jhabvala. (John 
Murray, 13s. 6d.) 

Sons of God. By Gwyn Griffin. (Angus and 
Robertson, 16s.) 

A Dangerous Game. By Friedrich Diirrenmatt. 
(Cape, 10s. 6d.) 


I DIDN’T read Mrs. Jhabvala’s admired Esmond 
in India, but I enjoyed The Householder so much 
as to spend an hour or two speculating whether 
India may not be the next home of the novel. I 
don’t want to advance some literary version of 
Goethe’s epigram about the nations emerging 
one by one like instruments in history’s symphony 
—it melts against that brown ocean of lives, 








Science, Technology and the 
Christian 
By C. A. COULSON, F.R.S. 
In this book Professor Coulson describes some of the 
more fascinating aspects of the new age that is being 
born as a result of scientific and technological discovery, 


and discusses the problems that it raises for Christian 
thought. (Ready July 5) 8s. 6d. net 


Westminster Sermons 
Vol. I. At Morning Worship 
By W. E. SANGSTER 
Dr. Sangster was widely recognized as one of the out- 
standing preachers of his time. For sixteen years he 
was minister of the Central Hall, Westminster, and in 
response to many requests, he made a representative 


collection of the sermons preached during that time. 
12s. 6d. net 


Stammerer’s Tongue 


By DAVID HEAD 
Prayer is the highest activity of man, and-there are 
many books designed to teach us the tongues of men 
and of angels. But prayer does not consist only of 
the highest expressions of praise and petition; it 
includes the words of beginners as well as those of 
mature saints. This book is for the young-in-faith 
of God’s family. (Ready July 5) 7s. 6d. net 
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Ann Bridge 


THE NUMBERED 
ACCOUNT 


‘Her best for some time: a classy 
... and fast-moving thriller, play- 
ed out against an impeccably auth- 
entic Alpine background.’ 

PETER GREEN 


‘She has never written anything as 

absorbing as this cleverly spun 

thriller about high-powered bank- 

ing in Ziirich’ JOHN RAYMOND 
16s net 


Elspeth 
HUXLEY 
A New Earth 


AN EXPERIMENT IN 
COLONIALISM 


The author of The Flame Trees 
of Thika tells the heartening story 
)» of the new land experiments which 
are enriching East Africa and its 
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) peoples. 
Illustrated with 56 photographs 
and 3 maps. 30s net 


| Ira Morris 


( THE 
PAPER WALL 


A tense and moving story about 
) an American professor at a 
Japanese university, and the pre- 
dicament into which a single act 
Y of moral cowardice drives him. 


‘The narrative is lively, supple 
» and infused with charm. Skilfully, 
} unobtrusively, the author has 
conveyed to us the atmosphere of 
Japan.’ KLEBER HAEDENS, 
Paris-press-T’ intransizeant 
16s net 


John Vyvyan 


SHAKESPEARE 
and the 
ROSE OF LOVE 


A brilliant and unconventional 
study of the Christian ideas of 
love, forgiveness and regeneration 
as they affected Shakespeare in 
the writing of his comedies, By 
{ the author of The Shakespearean 

Ethie. 18s net 
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where the entire process seems to lie embraced 
from cave-painting to isotopes. Nor, on the other 
hand, do I wish to further the slightly smug 
Indian tendency to regard India as more human 
than anywhere else. But there is a convergence 
between the image of mankind as found in India 
and that increasingly regnant in the novel. As 
authorities of such disparate eminence as Mario 
Praz, Donat O’Donnell and Professor Tillyard 
agree, the novel seems tc have moved in the last 
century from epic toward some less illustrious 
pole, from the deeds of heroes to the misdeeds 
or mere inertia of their opposites. It has evolved 
from Sidney’s Arcadia to Greene’s seedy no- 
bodies, from Le Grand Cyrus to Lucky Jim: 
from hymning national types of virtue or 
panache to depicting the more cosmopolitan 
plight of the failure, would-be-cad or plain dim 
breadwinner. India, by dint of history and sheer 
numbers, appears a richer soil of such unheroism 
even than our provinces or Kafka’s Austria- 
Uungary. The transition from empire to republic 
has left a decapitated civil service afloat on a 
sea of peasants and small businessmen: a com- 
munity whose exemplars are no longer mogul, 
rajah or sahib, but the petty functionary, the 
poor scholar, the dispossessed. 

The anti-hero of The Householder is Prem, a 
harassed young teacher at a Delhi boys’ school. 
A carefree student yesterday himself, living at 
home with an indulgent mother, he now finds a 
host of problems on his thin shoulders: an 
inadequate salary, a rebellious class, and a wife 
still younger than himself, chosen by his family, 
who defies him in ways more silently baffling. 
Indu spends her days giggling and quarrelling 
with the servant-boy, crying quietly when she 
thinks she is unwatched and plotting to escape 
home for the birth of the baby whose imminence 
is Prem’s crowning anxiety. He seeks a friend to 
share his self-pity; but his schoolmate Raj has 
troubles of his own, his headmaster shows no 
talent as a father-figure, and the enthusiastic Ger- 
man student Hans is too hot in pursuit of Oriental 
infinities to discuss rents and doctors’ bills. Only 
his mother rallies to his side; but with gradual 
surprise Prem discovers that he prefers a pink 
and impudent wifely tongue to any amount of 
maternal solicitude: he has become a house- 
holder. I can’t describe the humour, charm and 
deft obliquity with which Mrs. Jhabvala draws 
from Prem’s small self-knowledge the rounded 
picture of a whole milieu. You know that his 
worries and vanities are those of his colleagues; 
that Indu’s silences are filled with his own be- 
wilderment; that the sweets she gobbles will make 
her as fat at thirty as Raj’s wife or her own 
mother-in-law. It’s a cross-section as brilliantly 
penetrating as V. S. Naipaul’s West Indian 
comedies: the picture of a society which has 
always known that dignity is the most precarious, 
absurd and rare of man’s inventions. What else 
is the twentieth-century novel about? 

The lesson has still to be painfully acquired in 
certain remaining corners of our empire, and 
Gwyn Griffin addresses himself swingeingly to 
it in Sons of God. Mr. Griffin’s The Occupying 
Power was one of the most enchanting and intel- 
ligent first novels of the Fifties, a Utopia about 
an ideal colony midway between Malta and 
Zanzibar in which the wrongs of British colonial- 
ism are magically purged by a _ benevolent 
Oxbridge despot. His second,.By the North Gate, 
showed that the basis of his idyllic critique was 
a real knowledge of the Somali territories and 
a deep, reasoned anger. Sons of God reads like 
a return to the original, rawly indignant exper- 


| ience behind those books; I shouldn’t be surprised 


if it were earlier work re-edited. It’s a brutal, 
insistent tale about Cecil Spurgeon, police super- 
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ANTHONY 
POWELL 


His new novel in the “Music of 
Time” series (16s) 





Casanova’s 
Chinese 
Restaurant 





More new fiction 


Phyllis Paul 


TWICE LOST 
“an entirely individual talent . . . Every 
book of hers makes a new discovery, in 
a field which is entirely her own.” 
REBECCA WEST. Her new novel com- 
bines psychological depth with straight- 
forward suspense. 16s. 


Gilbert Phelps 


THE LOVE BEFORE 
THE FIRST 


“A rich story with a tender plot that 
draws out the characters to their fullest.” 
JULIAN DIVETT, Books & Bookmen. 
“Mr. Phelps has written about childhood 
. . With an exceptional delicacy and 
charm.” STORM JAMESON, Sunday Times 
18s. 


Edith Pargeter 


THE HEAVEN TREE 
A fine historical novel set in the reign 
of King John. “Something more than 
remarkable . . . The writing is almost 
beyond praise. If you do not appreciate 
this superb novel, | despair of you.” B. 
D. O'BRIEN, J/ilustrated London News. 
Reprinting. 18s. 


Barbara Goolden 


NEW WINE 
“A brilliant far-reaching novel of the 
greatest importance; it is the story of the 
love of the grand-daughter of an English 
judge for a Jew and what a magnificent 
story it is.” John O’London’s 15s. 
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intendent of a Red Sea port which might be 
Suakin or Port Sudan, who marries a French girl 
while on leave in Egypt, the better to qualify for 
promotion. But Solange proves the devastating 
antithesis of the whole loveless, bigoted club-life 
in which he expects her to do him credit. She 
cannot snub people because of their colour or 
revere them for their cock-feathered sun helmets. 
She flees from their cramped, red, official villa 
to the crumbling beauties of the old Arab port 
and the tattooed arms of a Eurasian tug-captain. 
Mr. Griffin is too angry to show understanding 
of the forces which make Cecil what he is— 
they’re dismissed with such impatient, under- 
graduate generalisations as “With the rest of his 
class’ or ‘Like most public schoolboys.’ But he 
can build and map sharply the whole structure 
of a colonial society, and when he comes to 
the polyglot clamour of its crowded market and 
blazing harbour, his writing erupts in a vivid 
glow of delight. 

Friedrich Diirrenmatt’s A Dangerous Game 
arrives preceded by his reputation as a leading 
European playwright, but suggests sadly that 
German-speaking taste still clings to those arid, 
knowing anecdotes of ironic fate which used to 
flow from Schnitzler and Stefan Zweig. A com- 
mercial traveller stranded for the night is invited 
by a retired judge to join him and three aged 
legal cronies over dinner in a mock trial. Between 
elaborate courses it emerges that the businessman 
owes his position to the death of a superior who 
discovered his affair with his wife. The ending is 
slightly more serious than the one you expect, 
but to reveal it would spoil any pleasure in read- 
ing the story. I can think of no worthwhile work 
of literature of which this is true. 

RONALD BRYDEN 


Beautiful Healer 


Asklepios. By C. Kerényi. (Thames and Hudson, 
30s.) 

It has become a commonplace to point out how 
much Freud contributed to the preoccupation 
with myth which saturates contemporary culture. 
Myths, like dreams, express in symbolic language 
man’s innermost fears, anxieties, lusts and hopes. 
In the study of myth, Professor Kerényi explained 
in a ‘self-assessment’ written ten years ago, one 
must adopt the ‘axiom’ of depth psychology, 
namely, that ‘it contains not one idea, not one 
word, no picture and no combination, whether in 
man’s waking state or in his dreams, which is 
meaningless, which is nonsense, an action gratuite 
of the human spirit.’ 

Professor Kerényi is of course closer to Jung 
than to Freud. The present book, however, ‘is not 
an attempt to apply the methods of Jungian 
psychology.’ The use of the word ‘archetypal’ 
serves solely to ‘stress the possibility of conver- 
gence with modern psychology.’ Notably the 
reader will find little here in the way of system- 
atic analysis of symbols. Thus, the most common 
symbol associated with Asklepios is the snake— 
still surviving in the caduceus—but the author is 
not interested in the phallic symbolism of the 
snake and barely mentions it. I do not mean that 
he rejects such an interpretation, but that he 
ignores it, and that raises a fundamental question. 

Naively one might assume that a ‘science of 
mythology’ would involve some sort of rational 
analysis. Professor Kerényi’s erudition is, in fact, 
enormous. He has read everything and examined 
all the available figured monuments as well. Much 
of this little book is highly technical (and com- 
petent) in its discussion of the philological and 
archeological evidence for the Asklepios myths 
and cults. That side of the work may be called 
rational. But what has been accomplished? The 
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reader will come away with many facts about the 
main centres of the cult and the complicated 
mythology connected with it. But what will he 
understand? What, in other words, will he have 
gained from Professor Kerényi’s application of 
his ‘axiom’ (which, incidentally, I accept)? Will 
he have seen the sense in what is asserted never 
to be nonsense? 

Jane Harrison once referred to the ‘strange web 
of human chicanery that was woven round the 
dream cure.’ Though that is not a sufficient ex- 
planation—and she never pretended that it was— 
it is surely a part of the story. But it is not part of 
Professor Kerényi’s story. Jane Harrison’s name 
does not appear among the two hundred entries 
in his bibliography. Nor does Ernst Cassirer or 
Professor Dodds. The latter’s The Greeks and the 
Irrational was written to remind us that Hellenic 
civilisation also contained irrational elements. 
One of them was the dream cure, which persisted 
and even grew in popularity in the face of ad- 
vancing medical science. The Hippocratics were 
at one and the same time ‘descendants of Askle- 
pios’ and opponents of the irrationalism of the 
Asklepios cult. It is the sense of this ambivalence, 
the sense—a limited one—in which the dream 
cure was neither nonsense nor chicanery, which a 
science of mythoiogy might help elucidate. When 
Professor Kerényi does not evade such questions 
altogether, he offers nothing but dogmatic and 
oracular pronouncements. 

‘The vision of the beautiful young healer 
appearing while the patient’s toe is being cured 
by the snake is a kind of dream within a dream, 
an amplification reaching out for a still deeper 
meaning—the immediate experience of the div- 
ine in the natural miracle of healing.’ At the 
Asklepieion the ‘patient himself was offered an 
opportunity to bring about the cure whose ele- 


from ALDINE HOUSE 


Malcolm Tillis’ 
CHORDS & DISCORDS 


A good humoured ‘revelation’ of the daily lives 
of orchestral musicians, with observations on 
the great: conductors, composers, virtuosi and 
soloists, even audiences and concert halls every- 
where in the world. 

‘IT recommend it to anybody who is curious 
about what goes on behind the platform in the 
world of symphonic music.” J. B. PRIESTLEY. 
Many photographs. 18s. net 


Frederick Willis’ 


A BOOK OF LONDON 
YESTERDAYS 


Foreword by Lord Morrison of Lambeth 
‘*What gives this book its peculiar charm is the 
contrast between the author’s detached, judicious 
comments on that remote world and the pas- 
sionate nostalgia that plainly underlies his 
astonishing gift of recall.” Observer 
Illustrated with frontispiece and 80 plates. 
255. 
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Romans 
MICHAEL GRANT and DON 
POTTINGER Any reader familiar with the 
witty, erudite yet amusing author-artist part- 
nership which produced Greeks will welcome 
this companion volume: again far more than 
the humorous picture-history it may look at 
first glance, it brings to life the City-Empire of 
staggering contrasts which still lives in our 
own lives so much today. Two-colour pictures 
on every page. 15s 


Shakespeare in His Time 
IVOR BROWN The whole background of 
Shakespeare’s life, the people he knew, the 
food, drink and dress, the town and country 
life of his time, are vividly described. This is 
a book for all Shakespeare enthusiasts. 52 
photographs, prints and drawings. 2Is 


The Saga of 
King Heidrek the Wise 


edited by CHRISTOPHER TOLKIEN, 
Lecturer in Old English, New College, 
Oxford. This heroic saga of events in Scandi- 
navia and Continental Germany (before 
Iceland was peopled) is the second volume in 
Nelson’s Icelandic Texts. 358 


The Chronicle of 


Fredegar 


Book IV and Continuations 


edited by J. M. WALLACE-HADRILL 
Professor of Medieval History, University of 
Manchester. This unique source for the 
history of Frankish Gaul in the seventh and 
eighth centuries is the fourteenth volume in 
Nelson’s Medieval Texts. ‘Highly readable . 

vivid and convincing ...an important ond 
valuable book.’ The Tints Educational Supple- 
ment 1 halftone plate. 42s 


The Owl and 
the Nightingale 


edited by E. G. STANLEY This third volume 
in Nelson’s Medieval and Renaissance Library 
provides an important new edition of a justly 
famous poem, which reveals the variety of the 
medieval mind and mingling of serious ideas 
with imagination and wit. T2s 6d 


The Story in Scripture 


edited by A. B. and G. HENTON DAVIES 
A shortened text of the Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible, designed as an intro- 
duction to the Bible, not as a substitute for it, 
for the general reader. The text is arranged in 
chronological order, divided into chapters 
and set as a normal book for ease of reading. 
27 halftone plates and 6 maps. 12s 6d 
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ments he bore within himself.” The physician, 
when he appears, contributes to this process ‘a 
very special gift,’ ‘a spark of intuitive knowledge 
about the possibilities of rising from the depths.’ 
In the end, it becomes clear that when Professor 
Kerényi calls Asklepios ‘the ancestor and proto- 
type of all mortal physicians,’ he is stating not 
merely ancient mythological belief, but even more 
firmly his own ‘ccnvergence’ with such a belief. 
He will therefore have to forgive those of us who 
do not share his faith when we conclude that his 
‘science of mythology’ is only an occult science. 
Under its disguise i* is a familiar doctrine: it is, 
as Frank Kermode recently pointed out in another 
context, the French Symbolists and Yeats’s Great 
Memory and the beatniks. Much as one sym- 
pathises with any revulsion against the terrifying 
cult of science, one must recognise the difference 
between blind flight from the evil and a serious 
effort to combat it. The cult of mythology is no 
antidote to the cult of science, not even when it is 

also called a science. 
M. I. FINLEY 


Berdyaev 


Rebellious Prophet. By Donald Lowrie. (Gol- 
lanez, 25s.) 


Tue usual photograph of Berdyaev makes it hard 
to take him very seriously. He is shown in a large 
and shapeless black beret, a liquefied version of 
the hats worn by Knights of the Garter on cere- 
monial occasions, from which considerable quan- 
tities of white hair have escaped. Beneath it his 
face confronts the camera with an air of sly self- 
satisfaction. He looks too much the centre of 
some stuffy and minuscule cult to justify the 
effort of grinding through any of his numerous, 
edifying and apocalyptically titled works. This 
fairly dull biography by a level-headed American 
admirer does nothing much to correct such a 
prejudiced first impression of Berdyaev as a 
writer and thinker, but it does suggest that there 
was more to him as a man than the pet lion of 
émigré drawing-rooms. 

It is safe enough to take Berdyaev’s word for 
it: ‘In me there is nothing of what is called 
reflection, nothing of the discursive, deductive 
kind of thinking, no systematic, logical, con- 
nected thought. . . . I am a thinker exclusively 
of the intuitive-synthetic type.’ This frank admis- 
sion is all very well but by its very openness it 
plainly implies that there is some compensating 
virtue. The relevant one would be concreteness, 
the kind of revealing, poetically condensed con- 
centration on the detailed particularity of life that 
crops up in the form of memorable images in the 
most non-deductive passages of Kierkegaard and 
Nietzsche. The trouble with Berdyaev is that he 
is content to float serenely about the empyrean 
of consoling abstraction, manipulating a tattered 
pack of conceptual cards whose principal units 
are freedom, creativity, personality, individuality 
and the dignity of man. Since these are connected 
neither empirically to the actual circumstances of 
life nor logically to one another he gets the worst 
of both worlds. From the ideas and assertions 
attributed to him in this book he appears as the 
Ramsay MacDonald of metaphysics. 

But as a person he was something more than 
the purveyor of spiritual consolation to the 
woolly-minded. As a young man he appears to 
have been a kind of non-alcoholic version of 
Dmitri Karamazov: a true gallant officer, always 
faultlessly dressed in the most fashionable cloth- 
ing, always—even in exile in Vologda—occupy- 
ing the best rooms in hotels and capable at the 
smallest provocation of standing up in a violent 
and courageous manner to the lower-class effron- 


| teries of policemen, ecclesiastical dignitaries and 





Jack Kerouac’s 
THE SUBTERRANEANS 


On the Road and The Dharma Bums 
established Kerouac as ‘the prophet of 
the Beat Generation’. His new novel 
describes a stormy and intense love- 
affair between two members of a new 
Californian group of Beats: the Sub- 
terraneans. Many American critics 
think that this is his best novel and 
certainly it is his most moving. Leslie 
Caron is to star in the M.G.M. film of 
the book later this year. July8 10/6 


Confessions of 
an Art Addict 


PEGGY GUGGENHEIM 


every modern artist of importance, 
showing their work in her world-famous 
galleries Guggenheim Feune and. Art of 
this Century. Her tremendous enthu- 
siasm and compiete frankness make this 
book a special treat, not only for art 
addicts but for all addicts of somedhabie 
autobiographies. - Illus. July 8 21/- 


The Backward Sex 


IAN CROSS 


Recommended by the Book Society 

“The picture of young life and love in 
Albertville (New Zealand) rings hor- 
ribly true, and Ian Cross describes it 
with wit, humour, frankness and an 


Peter Daily 
Mehly readable =e amusing and at 


touching The Times 
Lanew Supplement. 12/6 


e The Lion House 
' MARJORIE LEE 


“By an American of om: - @ skill 
worthy of Colette . . . the dialogue i 
crisp and ‘het 0 . . one of those 
rare books that to one’s oy 
of human nature.’ John Davenport, 

Observer. ‘Subtle and extremely well 
done.” The Times. 12/6 


m Wake Up, Stupid 


MARK HARRIS 


‘Extremely funny,’ The Observer; ‘ex- 
ceedingly funny,’ The Queen; ‘very 
funny,’ News "Chronicle; ‘extremely 
funny,’ Daily Express. Can we mall 
have found a ‘funny’ book to please 
everyone ? 15/- 
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Walther Rathenau 
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c) ‘Admirable and effervescent.’ Philip & 
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commissars. Often dramatic conflicts with 
authority were provoked by a life-long facial tic 
which, by ending in the throwing back of his 
head and the sticking out of his tongue, led 
official persons to think themselves insulted by 
him. It is in character that he should not have 
run away from Russia, but had to be expelled 
from it and that when in exile in the West he 
never subsided into facile, reflex anti-Commun- 
ism but judged events in his country by his own 
odd but honourable idea of their merits. 

Mr. Lowrie sees Berdyaev’s life as falling into 
three phases: first, his youth in a depressed and 
decaying family of the minor nobility, a period 
that closed with student rebelliousness and the 
penalty of mild banishment; next, a period in the 
forefront of Russian intellectual life, a time of 
tea-drinking and loose nocturnal talk in St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow; and finally the long and not 
very eventful phase of exile in the West. A reveal- 
ing sentence of Mr. Lowrie’s gives the character 
of Berdyaev’s mind with admirable compactness : 
‘Passionately fond. of the outdoors, he could 
scarcely name a tree and never was interested in 
the species or name of a new flower. . . .” 

ANTHONY QUINTON 


Dame Myra 


The Bitches’ Brew. By Myra Buttle. (Watts, 
12s. 6d.) 


Ir is no secret that the author of the Myra 
Buttle satires, of which this is the third, is no 
lady but a Cambridge don who specialises in 
Far Eastern studies. It is no secret that the books 
are defenders of reason against reaction and 
obscurantism in the persons, for example, of 
T. S. Eliot and Arnold Toynbee. But it does seem 
something of a secret that none of the books is 
any good. The parodies are inept, and the verse is 
doggerel. In proclaiming their pleasure in the 
Sweeniad Professors Trevor Roper and de Sola 
Pinto would seem to be proclaiming a lack of 
interest in poetry, either that or an anxiety to 
cheer on any old smack at Eliot and his 
confederates. This third book is a homage to 
Bertrand Russell and in mock-heroic terms, with 
various merry glances at Macbeth and the 
Tempest, describes an attempt on the part of the 
‘Establishment,’ who have convened a coven or 
committee in the crypt of St. Paul’s, to inveigle or 
kidnap Lord Russell from his Welsh retreat and 
administer a potion which will reduce him to 
their own state of philistine malevolence. The 
attempt is foiled (supernaturally, | may say), and 
Puck enjoins us by way of envoi to 
Stand for mind against mere muscle, 
Stand, in fact, for BERTRAND RUSSELL! 
Myra Buttle’s verse is its old tumbledown self, 
and the real interest of the piece is the disclosure 
of a set of very old-fashioned objections to Eliot 
at a time when strong, unfamiliar doubts about 
his authority and precept have begun to emerge. 
Myra Buttle’s plea for progress and much of her 
derision would have been conventional in the 
Cambridge of thirty-five years ago. While her 
rebukes are often laudable enough in themselves, 
the poem also contains an astonishing amount of 
what will strike many people as sheer reactionary 
grizzling. We are told how the new noises of the 
modern world disrupt ‘the minuet of living’ and 
this appeal to ‘civilisation’ includes a great deal of 
scorn for Sinatra, ‘boogie-woogie’ and modern 
architecture. No less than her figures of fun Myra 
Buttle is of the Establishment herself, it seems; 
the poem leaves no reason to suppose that this 





In the Cassell advertisement which appeared in 
our issue of June 24, the price of The Greatest 
Problem by F. L. Lucas should have read 30s. 
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kind of interest in Russell and his work is incom- 

patible with Establishment values, however you 

care to define them. The piece ends somehow in 

self-parody, the one successful comic presence 
being 

The sceptic, sage yet passionate, Lord Russell, 

KARL MILLER 


Gnostic Dean 


Dean Inge. By Adam Fox. (John Murray, 28s.) 


‘INGE expresses himself as a gnostic, rather than 
a Christian,’ wrote Bishop Hensley Henson to a 
correspondent in 1943. ‘His use of the Scriptures 
appears to me arbitrary, and almost whimsical.’ 
These two were the most interesting ecclesiastics 
of their time. They were close friends, although 
they were critical of one another as well as of 
everyone else. In 1951 Inge wrote in his diary 
about Henson: ‘I am told that his letters contain 
severe criticism of his friends, including myself. 
One thing is clear—he ceased to be a thinker, and 
so became a yes-man among the bishops.’ That 
was_certainly unjust, but so were many other of 
Inge’s private and public observations. He was 
never a yes-man himself in any society, nor a 
gramophone record. It was those negative charac- 
teristics, together with his trenchancy and lucid- 
ity, that marked him off in the public mind from 
the general run of vocal churchmen. 

He is more comparable with Swift than with 
any of his predecessors as Dean of St. Paul's. This 
queer, complicated man was best summed up by 
Lord Oxford and Asquith (in 1925): 

He is a strange, isolated figure, with all the 
culture in the world, and a curiously developed 
gift of expression, but with kinks and twists both 
intellectual and temperamental. Still, he is one 
of -the few ecclesiastics in these days who is 
really interesting. 


BOARDMAN 
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Curtain-Up on 
SOUTH AFRICA 


GARRY ALLIGHAN’S 
startling, infuriating 
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study... 
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SIR TRAVERS 
HUMPHREYS 


DOUGLAS G. BROWNE 


LORD BIRKETT WRITES: “Some of the most thrill- 
ing and dramatic cases that ever came before the courts 
+.» Of quite exceptional interest. A feast of reading 
of the most attractive kind.” (Books of the Month.) 
Many unique illustrations. 22/6 


MEN AND 
MOLECULES 


CARL R. THEILER 


Petrol, Nylon, Celluloid, Aspirin, and Duralumin are 
some of the man-made materials that have altered our 
world. The story of how they and many others were 
created are described in this gripping book, which covers 
past and present achievements in chemistry. 
Illustrated 21/- 


6001 NIGHTS 


40 years a Dramatic Critic 


W.A.DARLINGTON 


DAME SYBIL THORNDIKE: “A real picture of our 
theatre.”’ 

SIR RALPH RICHARDSON: 
esting.” 

SIR MICHAEL REDGRAVE: “The author loves the 
theatre in himself rather than himself in the theatre. A 
rare quality at any time, anywhere.” 

SIR JOHN GIELGUD : “A charming and personal 
account by one of our most distinguished critics.” 18/- 


“Exceptionally inter- 


* For July 14 


FLORA 
ROBSON 


JANET DUNBAR 


The authorised biography from her promising girlhood 
to her brilliant success in “The Aspern Papers.”” Most 
of the best-known actors and actresses of the last 
25 years appear in this fascinating book. /llustrated 21/- 


THE ROME 
ESCAPE LINE 


SAM DERRY 


The audacious story of the cloak-and-dagger organi- 
Sation, operating from the Vatican City, which main- 
tained hundreds of escaped P.O.W.s in and around 
Illustrated 16/- 


Rome. 





His life was uneventful and he made no posi- 
tive impact on Church or State. Starting as an 
academic, he grew weary of teaching the classics 
to undergraduates. He turned then to the philo- 
sophy of religion, the history of mysticism and 
above all to Plotinus, in whom he found his 
spiritual father. St. Paul’s suited him more as a 
platform and a sounding-board than as a place 
of worship. The cathedral services, we are told, 
‘were to him little short of an abomination,’ and 
the Chapter and its business were hardly more 
congenial. His piety, which was genuine and 
austere, was individual and neo-platonist, but he 
persuaded himself that it was grounded in the 
New Testament. In his persistent attacks on the 
Roman Catholic Modernists, he accused them of 
detaching Christianity from its roots in history, 
but he himself could say at last, “What happened 
2,000 years ago cannot matter to us now,’ and 
he commended Plotinus because ‘his is a deep 
spiritual religion resting partly on philosophic 
thought and partly on intimate personal exper- 
ience. It stands free of any historical events in 
past or future.’ Inge professed to be a liberal 
churchman, and by his outspoken independence 
he helped to keep the Church of England tolerant 
of diversity, but his own disposition was anything 
but tolerant. 

It was as an essayist and as a journalist that he 
won his reputation. His own prejudices ran 
counter to those of most of his contemporaries, 
but all could enjoy the caustic wit with which 
he castigated the idols of the market place. 
Stories abounded of his devastating repartee 
but, like other revellers in controversy, he 
was most amiable in his domestic life. Dr. Adam 
Fox has written his biography with great felicity 
and a temperate sympathy. The story would, 
however, be more true to life if it contained more 
examples of Inge’s wit. The full flavour of that 
will no doubt come out in his diaries which, Dr. 
Fox says, can hardly be published till fifty years 
hence. They may prove to be his richest and most 
enduring legacy. 

ALEC VIDLER 


Confessions of an English 
Opium Smoker 


In some sobriety 

1 offer to recall those images: 

Damsel, dome, and dulcimer, 

Portentous pageants, alien altars, 

Foul unimaginable imagined monster, 
Facades of fanfares, Lord’s Prayer 

Tattooed backwards on a Manchu fingernail, 
Enigma, or a dread too well aware, 

Swirling curtains, almond eyes or smell? 


And I regain these images: 

Rocked by the modern traffic of the town, 
A grubby, badly lighted, stuffy shack— 
A hollow in some nobody’s family tree, 
The undistinguished womb of anybody’s 
Average mother. And then me, 

In all sobriety, slight pain in neck and back, 
Expecting that and then a little more, 
Right down to bed-rock. 

This was no coloured twopenny, 

Just a common people’s penny sheet— 


To read with cool avidity. 
(What would you do with dulcimers, 
And damsels, and such embarrassments? 
Imagined beasts more foul than real monsters? 
No man at peace writes poetry.) 
Thus I recall, despite myself, the images 
That merely were. I offer my sedate respects 
To those so sober entertainments, 
Suited to our day and ages. 
D. J. ENRIGHT 
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The Era of Violence 


EDITED BY DAVID THOMSON 


This is the twelfth volume (1898-1945) of the New 
Cambridge Modern History, and is of particular in- 
terest because of the background it provides to 
current events. It is perhaps the first attempt to 
write a formal history of our own age on this scale. 
624 pages. 37s. 6d. net 
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The Journal of 
African History 


A new journal to be published twice a year, 
dealing with the history of the whole African 
continent. It will contain articles based on the 
investigation of historical records, and specialists 
in African archaeology, ethnology, linguistics and 
similar subjects will also contribute. The first issue 
is now available. Annual subscription, 30s. 

Single parts, each 20s. 
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The Scottish Reformation 


GORDON DONALDSON 


A quatercentenary account of the origins and de- 
velopment of the new church system which arose 
in Scotland around 1560. Dr Donaldson has 
examined the documentary evidence and corrects 
a number of commonly held beliefs. 2 maps. 

30s. met 
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Concentration in 
British Industry 


R.EVELY & I.M.D.LITTLE 


A study of the extent to which British industries 
are dominated by large firms, and the changes in 
this concentration during the past twenty years. 
Published for the National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research. 555. net 
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The Philosophy of 
C. D. Broad 


EDITED BY P.A.SCHILPP 


This volume contains autobiography, critical 
articles by twenty-one scholars on aspects of 
Professor Broad’s philosophy, his reply to these 
critics, and a complete bibliography. The Library 
of Living Philosophers. 878 pages. £5. 10s. net 
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The Buddhist Art of 
Gandhiara 


SIR JOHN MARSHALL 


A beautifully illustrated account of the rise and 
decline of the earlier school of art in Gandhara, 
on the west bank of the Indus, during the first 


| and second centuries A.D. The school is notable 


for the earliest representations of the Buddha in 
bodily form. 152 photographs. 455s. net 
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HOT SEASON IN MONEY 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 





More and more depressing, 
— nfore and more alarming, be- 
come the statements of our 
reluctant Chancellor. Not only 
has he shocked the business 
world by raising Bank ‘rate to 
6 per cent. after the peak of the 
boom in consumer durable 
goods has been passed, but he 
has frightened even his friends 
by declaring that the public must get used to 
‘fairly frequent changes’ in Bank rate and credit 
restrictions in order to avoid the slumps and 
booms of the pre-war age. 

Now the first firm impression of the Radcliffe 
Committee, after sifting their massive evidence, 
was that changes in the rate of interest had an 
insignificant effect upon business incentives and 
that a rise in Bank rate was only effective as a 
domestic deterrent when it came as a great 
psychological shock—as 7 per cent. did in Sep- 
tember, 1957. Constant changes would therefore 
cancel themselves out as a domestic influence. 
They would merely serve to activate the move- 
ment of hot money from abroad (now attracted 
by a Treasury bill rate of £5 13s. 7d. per cent.) 
which is one of the bugbears of the Treasury. 

The pathetic part of Mr. Amory’s weekend 
confession to a rural audience in Devon was that 
he believes that his constant use of monetary 
measures is making for stability. Has it not 
dawned upon him that the recurrent application 
and removal of restrictive monetary measures 
is creating a new instability? In place of the pre- 
war cycle of boom and slump, which averaged 
about eight years, the Government has set up a 
new cycle of—on the average—four years: two 
years up and two years down—two years of 
stimulation and two years of restriction—the 
effect of which is to drive our big industrialists 
potty. (The despairing chairman of Hoover's has 
just told a Daily Mail reporter that it is now 
impossible to do any industrial planning.) The 
difference between the more extreme pre-war 
cycle and the present milder cycle is that un- 
employment was severe enough in the former to 
bring industrial costs down, whereas in the latter 
wages go on rising even during the recessions. 
Small wonder that the workers now tend to vote 
solidly Conservative while their employers look 
longingly at the productive achievements of 
authoritarian Russia, which does not even bother 
to have a Bank rate. 

‘We have got to keep the economy within very 
narrow limits,’ went on Mr. Amory, ‘by using 
such controls as are appropriate. The alternative 
is a system of rigid control.’ This is positively 
untrue. The alternative to his disturbing pin- 
pricking technique is a simple system of building 
licences at home for industrial and commercial 
purposes and a capital issues control for foreign 
investment. This is not ‘rigid control.’ It might 
even obviate the constant taking off and putting 
on of hire-purchase controls. It would leave the 
private sector of the economy plenty of freedom 
to plan and carry out a long-term programme of 
expansion. 

The freedom Mr. Amory prefers brings an 


industrial muddle and a mounting cost of social 
investment. Raising Bank rate to 6 per cent. is 
once again putting up the cost of housing, hospi- 
tals, schools, roads and other public works. The 
unfortunate local authorities now have to pay 
53 per cent. for seven-day call money and 6 per 
cent. for six months. The calls to cut programmes 
of social investment are already speeding round 
the country. In the new economic race between 
East and West—not to mention that between the 
Six and the Seven in Europe—we really cannot 
afford to slow down public investment. for the 
sake of maintaining Mr. Amory’s free-for-all 
society in temporary equilibrium. 

I think the Treasury must have got into a panic 
when it saw the numbers of unemployed falling 
in mid-June below the numbers of vacant jobs 
advertised in industry. A sign of inflationary pres- 
sure? Only in two major industries—building and 
motors. The obvious cure was to impose a build- 
ing licensing system and, if necessary, double 
the purchase tax on motor-cars until the expan- 
sion of the motor factories is complete. But the 
liberalisation of the import trade which the 
Government carried through last year is already 
easing the pressure in the domestic motor trade. 
Foreign motor-cars are flooding the market in 
the home counties. Imports of other consumer 
durables are also having their effect, as the dis- 
missals at Hoover’s suggest. The Treasury need 
not have been in such a hurry. 

The Economist, cock-a-hoop because Mr. 
Amory has swallowed its own meddlesome line, 
attempts, in a leading article, to draw a parallel 
between 1960 and other ‘pressure’ years when 
the failure to take severe restrictive action in 
the summer made a worse crisis in the autumn. It 
is surely mendacious to suggest that the 1957 
autumn crisis was brought on by inadequate 
deflation in the summer. The exchange crisis of 
that year was caused by the expectation among 
the hot-money merchants that the German mark 
was to be up-valued and the £ devalued. The 
Economist makes the frivolous proposal, with 
which Mr. Amory is apparently in sympathy, that 
if by September the usual seasonal strain for 
sterling has passed without incident and if there 
are sure signs that durable goods consumption is 
turning down, the Treasury should then proceed 
to plan a Budget of tax reliefs and other refla- 
tionary measures. Surely this would be making a 
monkey of the economy. 


COMPANY NOTES 


M: SAMUEL GOLDSTEIN, chairman of Ellis 
and Goldstein, clothing manufacturers, has 
an excellent report for shareholders for the year 
ended November 30, 1959; net profit after tax 
amounted to £349,037 against £249,634, which 
included eleven months’ trading profits from Bent 
and Sons Ltd., acquired last year. The company 
is well known for its garments under the trade 
names of ‘Deréta,’ ‘Eastex,’ ‘Rembrandt’ and 
‘Elgora.’ The sale of unwanted properties has 
produced a surplus of £55,500. A seven-for- 
twenty free scrip issue has been made and the 
dividend has been stepped up from 274 per cent. 
to 35 per cent. from earnings of 87.75 per cent. 
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The chairman states that the turnover for the 

rst six months of the current year is up and that 
he is confident that profits will be maintained, 
The 1s. ordinary shares at 6s. 74d. yield 5.3 per 
cent. 

Forestal Land Timber and Railway Co. is stil] 
greatly dependent on the leather industry for its 
profits; shipments of quebracho (used in tanning) 
to the Far Eastern countries fell last year, and 
substitutes for this tanning extract m the Western 
countries are still hitting the company hard. The 
chairman, Sir Gerard d’Erlanger, is determined 
to diversify the company’s interests and has 
already developed interests in Africa, trading 
in sugar, tobacco and cotton, as well as in- 
terests in the UK and Germany in feeding stuffs 
and chemicals. These plans will cost about £2 
million but should eventually pay off and reward 
the patient shareholder who is willing to buy the 
£1 ordinary shares at 16s. 6d. to yield over 10 
per cent. on the maintained dividend of 9 per 
cent. from earnings of 18 per cent. 

The chairman of Byard Manufacturing (lace- 
makers of Nottingham), Mrs. E. Phillips- 
Marder, warned shareholders last year to expect 
lower profits for the year to October 31, 1959, 
These are now revealed at £10,544 against 
£22,549, but the balance sheet remains in a very 
healthy state, revenue reserves and _ surplus 
amounting to £92,550 against the issued capital 
of £150,000. The chairman, in maintaining the 
dividend at 10 per cent., states that for the first 
half of the current year the recovery which 
showed up at the end of 1959 continues. The 2s, 
ordinary shares at around 2s. may be speculative 
but are worth attention. 

Mr. Jack Adinsell, chairman of Kuala 
Selangor Rubber Co., reports that for 1959 the 
company has doubled its profits, due to an in- 
crease of 23 per cent. in the crop harvested and 
the fact that the net proceeds for rubber were 5jd. 
per lb. higher than for the previous year. Thus a 
profit (before tax) of £33,302 has resulted, against 
£14,821, and with the maintenance of the present 
price of the commodity the company is continu- 
ing to make good profits. This will enable it to 
implement its programme of replanting. This 
company is one of the Harrisons and Crosfield 
group and under excellent management should 
continue to prosper. The 2s. ordinary shares at 
4s. 3d. give a yield of nearly 8 per cent. on the 
174 per cent. dividend. 

W. J. Simms Sons and Cooke, building con- 
tractors, of Nottingham, report lower profits for 
1959 at £210,203 with a group net profit (after 
tax) of £50,855. The chairman, Mr. H. W. W. 
Simms, advises that this was due to a reduced 
volume of work carried out, but he is satisfied 
that the wide activities of the company, which 
include the building of flats, warehouses, factories 
and the development of private building as well 
as government’ contracts, will keep the com- 
pany’s factories in full production for many 
months. The dividend of 8 per cent. is being 
maintained on the capital as increased by a bonus 
issue of shares last year. This costs £24,500 while 
£41,747 remains as an undistributed surplus. The 
£1 ordinary shares are quoted in Nottingham at 
35s. to 40s. 

The report and accounts for 1959 of Bovril 
Ltd. disclosed that more people than ever before 
drank Bovril and Jaffajuice and that a full year’s 
trading from the subsidiaries Virol, Marmite and 
Ambrosia contributed good profits. Here is 
a company that by vigorous management 
Lord Luke as chairman has rewarded share- 
holders with a 4 per cent. increase in the 
dividend to 24 per cent. from earnings of 84.6 per 
cent. from pre-tax profits of £1,688,503 against 
£1,190,735. To finance expansion it is proposed 
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SEAFIELD AMALGAMATED RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 


MR. A. H. MARSHALL ON A PERIOD OF 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS AND DEVELOPMENT 


Tue adjourned First Annual General Meeting of 
Seaficld Amalgamated Rubber Company Limited 
was held on June 23 in London, Mr. A. H. 
MarsHait, M.A., F.C.A, (the Chairman) presiding. 

In his circulated statement, the Chairman said that 
the Report and Accounts covered the period from the 
incorporation of the Company on 9th July. 1958, to 
30th September, 1959. 

The Company was formed for the purpose of 
acquiring the assets and undertakings, including 
13,622 acres planted in rubber, of three oxisting 
companies, Seafield Rubber Company, Limited. 
Kapar Para Rubber Estates Limited and Batu Caves 
Rubber Company, Limited. That amalgamation was 
successfully effected in August. 1958. 

In his review of the main events during the period. 
the Chairman referred to the acquisition of Ebor 
Estate. The subsidiary companies include Bahru 
Selangor Rubber Company, Limited, Bukit Badang 
Rubber Company, Limited, Bukit Cloh Rubber 
Company, Limited, Damansara (Selangor) Rubber 
Company, Limited, Kirby Rubber Estates Limited, 
Pilmoor Rubber Company, Limited, Raja Musa 
(Selangor) Rubber & Coconuts Limited, Rosevale 
Rubber Company, Limited, Sungei Buloh Rubber 
Company, Limited, Teluk Piah Rubber Estate (1914) 
Limited and Ulu Yam Rubber Company, Limited. 

In January, 1960, the Company acquired Bukit 
Rajah Rubber Company Limited 

The Chairman continued: 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 

The Accounts cover a period of approximately 14 
months’ operations of the Parent Company to 30th 
September, 1959, and varying periods for the sub- 
sidiary companies. The Consolidated Net Profit for 
the period was £759,879, a result which I am sure you 
will consider very satisfactory. 

We are now advised by Counsel] that the profits 
earned by the three constituent companies of the 
Parent Company from Ist January, 1958, from which 
date they were acquired, to the date of commencing 
trading on 8th August, 1958, of £76,747 (net), are 
available for revenue purposes. Of the total of 
£836,626, taxation takes £352,542, Minority Interests 
£11,753, and Capital Reserve £147,352, being Profits 
earned by subsidiary companies prior to acquisition. 
This leaves £324,979 for appropriation. 

Two Interim Dividends of 10 per cent. each have 
been paid and your Board have now declared a Third 
Interim Dividend in lieu of a Final Dividend of 174 
per cent. less tax. leaving £17.915 to be carried 
forward. 

The crops harvested in the periods covered by the 
Accounts amounted to: Rubber 21,567,155!b; Palm 
Oil 1,319 tons; Palm Kernels 347 tons. 


REVALUATION OF ESTATES 


The opportunity has been taken when producing 
the first Consolidated Balance Sheet of the Company 
to revalue all Estates on a uniform basis. The result 
of this operation is to give a valuation of £3,045,089, 
representing £84 per acre of rubber and £72 per acre 
of Oil Palms. Your Board consider this to be a fair 
but modest valuation to place on the Company's 
Estates, and one substantially below their current 
market value, The surplus arising on these revalua- 
tions amounts to £1.563.882. which has been credited 
to Capital Reserve. 

The surplus of Current Assets over Current 1 ta- 
bilities at Sept. 30, 1959, was £353,111, representing 
£8.4 per planted acre. In the opinion of your Board 
this is adequate for your Company's requirements. 

The Chairman commented on his recent visit to all 
the Estates in the Group, and said: Including Bukit 
Rajah, the Group acreage now consists of 40,188 
acres of rubber and 1,924 acres of Oil Palms. Of the 


rubber areas 23,324 acres are modern mature, and a 
further 10.222 acres are immature. As this latter area 
comes into bearing over the next six or seven years 
substantial increases in crops can be expected. At the 
same time, there is an area of 6,618 acres of old 
seedling rubber which will require replanting in the 
next few years. With modern methods of intensive 
tapping prior to cutting out, crops should not be 
materially affected in the process. 

The Federal Government has recently gazetted a 
notice of intention to requisition a substantial area 
of land to the west of Kuala Lumpur on which to 
build a new airport. Included in the area is 1,777 
acres of Pilmoor Estate. It is not possible yet to in- 
dicate whether the Government will carry out its 
intention and. if so, what compensation will be 
receivable 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


Prospects for the current year are encouraging. 
The price of rubber continues very satisfactory— 
possibly rather higher than would be desired in the 
long-term interests of the industry. The net average 
price received for the first six months of the current 
year is approximately 44d. above the net average 
price realised for the period covered by the Accounts 
under review. 

_For the twelve month period from Ist October, 
1959, to 30th September, 1960, the estimated rubber 
crops to be harvested amount to 25,680,400Ib. The 
crops actually harvested to 31st March, 1960, 
amount to 13,655,600lb and are over 800,000Ib 
ahead of proportionate estimates. 

Palm Oil and Kernel crop estimates for the 12 
months to 30th September, 1960, amount to 1,832 
tons, of which 1,057 tons had been harvested by 3ist 
March, 1960. These crops are also, therefore, well 
whead of estimate. 

In addition there will be included in the Accounts 
for the year a further six months’ crop from Bukit 
Rajah and Damansara, and a further three months’ 
crops for Raja Musa and Ulu Yam up to 30th 
September, 1959, which have amounted to 2,888,500Ib 
of rubber and 552 tons of Palm Oil and Kernels. 

Your Board would not normally feel called upon 
at this stage of the current year to attempt to give a 
detailed forecast of profits or dividend prospects 
particularly since the Company operates in an in- 
dustry which is subject to wide fluctuations from 
many causes in its operating conditions. 

Nevertheless, in view of the comparatively recent 
formation of the Company and its rapid growth they 
feel that they should attempt to give some guidance 
on the present occasion and they have authorised me 
to state that if the present price of rubber continues 
throughout the remainder of the current financial 
year, profits should be substantially in excess of 
those of the period under review, and although the 
Issued Capital has since been increased by nearly 
£400.09 following the offers for the capital of Bukit 
Rajah Rubber Co., Ltd., and for the minority hold- 
ings in Damuinsara (Selangor) Rubber Co. Ltd., given 
a continuance of present favourable operating con- 
ditions your Board would expect to be able to de- 
clare dividends for the current year totalling 50° on 
account of which un Interim Dividend of 20%, would 
be declared payab'e in October next. 


FUTURE POLICY 

There are a number of steps to be taken to simplify 
the structure of the Group, and these are now under 
active consideration by your Board. While it is the 
intention to proceed with all practical speed, the 
problems are complicated, and it will be some time 
before full integration is effected. 

Your Company’s interest in Oil Palms is at pre- 


sent limited to 1,924 acres, producing some 1,444 
tons of Palm Oil and 390 tons of Kernels per annum. 
Your Board considers that the development of an 
alternative crop to rubber is in your interests, and 
Palm Oil seems clearly suitable. While in any parti- 
cular year it may show a smaller: profit than rubber 
per £ invested, your Board considers that over the 
longer period it has a good prospect of being as 
profitable as rubber, and it is the intention to extend 
the areas under Oil Palms where opportunity arises. 

Your Company has a 6 per cent. interest in Ilushin 
Estates Ltd., in Nigeria, involving a commitment to 
subscribe £50,000 over approximately seven years. 
This is a project started in 1957 in conjunction with 
the Colonial Development Corporation and Western 
Region Production Development Board to plant 
5,000 acres of rubber. To date 1,364 acres have been 
planted and a further 1,000 have been felled ready 
for planting this year. The country is relatively un- 
developed compared with Malaya, but the potential 
is there, and if the problems inevitable in opening 
up such areas can be overcome there seem reason- 
able prospects of establishing plantations compar- 
able in yield and profitability with those in Malaya. 
If suitable opportunities arise your Board would 
consider investment of further funds in Nigeria on 
a similar modest scale. 

During the past 21 months your Company has 
grown from one of 13,622 planted acres and an 
Issued Capital of £795,600 to one of 41,112 planted 
acres and an Issued Capital of £2,203,245. 

The report was adopted. 














Your 
Investments 


must be safe, profitable and readily 


realisable. Davies Investments Ltd. 
can satisfy each one of these require- 
ments. Safety is assured by skilled 
administration and ample reserves. 
Profits continue to permit the granting 
of a basic interest rate of 74% per 
annum. £100 is withdrawable on de- 
mand and the maximum notice for the 
largest sum is six months. No fee or 
brokerage is chargeable. 


An account can be opened for any 
sum, with a mimimum of £20, but on 
units of £500 there is a special bonus of 
4% per annum added annually. We 
have set out the main details of the 
facilities which are now so widely 
appreciated, If you would like further 
details and audited Balance Sheet, 
please write to Investment Department 
SRD., Davies Investments Limited, 
Investments Limited, Bankers, Danes 
Inn House, 265 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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to make a one-for-three rights issue and to make 
a 100 per cent. free scrip issue. The directors 
anticipate maintaining last year’s payment on the 
increased capital so that a 12 per cent. dividend 
for 1960-61 will give the £1 ordinary shares at 
102s. 6d. a satisfactory yield of 4.7 per cent. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


HERE was no panic in the gilt-edged market 
es the 6 per cent. Bank rate shock, but 
there was no eagerness to deal. Those who 
thought 34 per cent. War Loan cheap at 60 to 
yield 5.85 per tent. were about balanced with 
those who thought it dear. Few people in the 
market were prepared to trust Mr. Amory not 
to raise Bank rate again. The Treasury ‘tap’ stock, 
5 per cent. 1986-89, was offered 2 points lower at 
87} to yield 53 per ceat. flat and nearly 6 per cent. 
to gross redemption. Electricity 44 per cent. can 
now be bought at 91} cum dividend to yield over 
5 per cent. flat and 6 per cent. to gross redemp- 
tion. The fact that these high yields are not tempt- 
ing investors to sell equities to buy ‘gilts’ is 
virtually a sign of no confidence in Treasury 
management. 


Equity Policy 

The preference for equities persists, but on a 
more selective basis. The news that Vauxhall 
are cutting out overtime, coming after the sack- 
ings at HOOVER, suggests that the boom in these 
trades is slowing down. Few investors will want 
to buy motor shares today except JAGUAR, which 
is in a class by itself. Hoover has managed to 
increase its share of the now diminishing trade, 
and seeing that the ‘A’ shares have fallen by 25 
per cent. to 40s. 6d. to yield 54 per cent. holders 
might decide to see it through. MORPHY-RICHARDS 
4s. shares at 22s. to yield only 2.2 per cent. 
seem dear by comparison. In the store group 
there will be a tendency to switch from the 
companies with a big hire-purchase trade into 
the cash group or those widely spread like 
UNITED DRAPERY, which has 750 stores through- 
out the country. The turnover of United Drapery 
in the first quarter of the current year shows a 
higher rate of increase than at the same period 
of last year. At 47s. 6d to yield 3.9 per cent. 
the shares are reasonably priced. We must wait 
until October for the results of GREAT UNIVERSAL 
stores. The blow to the furniture trade given by 
the new hire-purchase rules must affect their cur- 
rent. profits, although the profit to come from 
past hire-purchase business will cushion them 
against a sharp fall. At 47s. 6d. to yield only 
3.3 per cent. the ‘A’ shares seem fully valued. 


Pye 

Excellent results from PYE caused a sharp rise 
in the shares to 15s. 6d. to yield 4.5 per cent. on 
the increased dividend of 15 per cent. As profits 
before tax were 40 per cent. higher and the 
earnings cover for the new dividend is now 
around 24 times the shares still appear cheap. 
Pye must not be regarded as dependent upon 
sales of radio-television sets. It has diversified 
its business after a period of intensive develop- 
ment work. It now makes special-purpose and 
closed-circuit television apparatus, fixed and 
mobile radio-telephone equipment, radar appara- 
tus for aircraft, electronic equipment of every 
sort, and jointly with Murphy Radio holds all the 
‘B’ capital of British Relay Wireless and Televi- 
sion, and with another partner 50 per cent. of 
the capital of Pye Records, which was the first to 
introduce stereophonic recordings. The shares 
seem a good exchange from less diversified com- 
panies like DUBILIER CONDENSER. 


Roundabout 
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1330 was a Great Year 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


It is a fortunate truth 
that no matter how mis- 
erable you are there is 
always someone else who 
is even worse off: even 
if you are hanging up- 
side down over a slow 
fire there is always some- 
one hanging upside down 
over an even slower fire. 
So, it seems, with fashion. 
Girls nowadays can 
hardly walk with their 
stilettos and tight skirts? Before the First World 
War the women in hobble skirts had to be lifted 
on and off buses. Lacquered hair stands up with 
absurd size and stiffness? It has been a lot higher 
than it is now—and held out with pads, wire and 
unguents a lot nastier than mere lacquer. Girls 
show too much flesh? In 1816 they wore low; 
transparent décolletés and leant forward in a 
Grecian bend to make sure everyone got the full 
benefit; and in the early seventeenth century they 
sometimes exposed their breasts altogether. Toes 
may be pointed today: they were as long and 
thin as pokers in the court of Edward IV. 

All this is made abundantly clear in A Picture 
History of English Costume, by C. Willett and 
Phyllis Cunnington (Vista Books, 35s.). It is a 
particularly attractive book because all the 
illustrations are taken from old paintings, engrav- 
ings, statues or photographs; so there has been 
no chance of unconscious distortion by a twen- 
tieth-century artist. It is only a pity that none 
of the plates are in colour—though heaven knows 
what the book would have cost if they had been. 

I found myself wondering what people looked 
like in past centuries when they were not posing 
for portraits. What was the eighteenth-century 
equivalent of a seated skirt? a dropped hemline? 
a scruffy cardigan? laddered nylons? Even the 
caricatures show garments in excess rather than 
garments in a mess. But this is only a quibble: 
there is a mass of material here. 

As the book is called a picture history, it is 
perhaps churlish to complain about the curtness 
of the text—one short chapter to each century, 
and long captions. But it is because the hints 
thrown out are so fascinating that one longs to 
know more. Why was it not till 1330 that it 
occurred to anyone that dress could be made 
sexually attractive if it fitted here and there, in- 
stead of just flowing down the wearer? Why did 
men start borrowing sartorial ideas from their 
social inferiors in the middle of the nineteenth 
century? Why the shift from pictorial (i.e. colour- 
ful) to architectural male dressing over a hundred 
years ago? 

Men certainly seem to have got stuck at the 
moment: there are pictures of lounge suits of fifty 
and thirty years ago which could have been taken 
today, except for the faces; for all their occasional 
break-outs at the beach and the club, men seem 
to have accepted the suit as the inevitable and 
only way for a man to dress. And the fact that 
they are being irrationally conservative instead 





of innovating irrationally has obliterated any idea 
that their garments are not divinely decreed to 
be that way. Take, for instance, the lapel. This 
originates—button-hole and all—from the idea 
of a buttoned-up collar that was turned back, 
No one has buttoned up his jacket like this for 
130 years; yet this is still considered the only 
possible neckline for a suit. 

It is, of course, a complete waste of breath to 
say all this. For another thing which this book 
proves conclusively is that it is never the very 
faintest use to complain about clothes. A trades- 
man complained that his daughters were too 
tightly corseted to do any work; Addison wrote 
an essay complaining about big skirts; it was said 
of the mackintosh that ‘no one can look like a 
gentleman in such a garb’ (tell that at Badmin- 
ton); Bentham, not exactly a fop, complained that 
his non-utilitarian silk trousers were ‘bitterly 
tight.” Others grumbled in 1828 that women ‘pad 
themselves out till they resembled bottle spiders’ 
—and so on and so on and so on. None of it ever 
made any difference at all. You can be behind 
fashion, ahead of it, out of it, in it: a frump, a 
dandy or a voice groaning in the wilderness about 
the follies of a wicked world; but you cannot 
avoid fashion or alter it. You cannot even 
change it much within the family; it would re- 
quire an interesting sort of Dunne time-scheme 
for every woman to pay attention to her hus- 
band’s preferences. She would always be wearing 





‘I suppose that to the next generation we will took 
slightly absurd.’ 
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the previous fashion, which would never have 
seen the light if previous women had paid atten- 
tion to their husbands. ... . 

Not only is it no good complaining about 
fashion; it is not even certain how much we can 
even assess it. The inescapable question of all 
fashion history is whether any value judgment 
of any particular fashion is possible. Obviously, 
you can work out that some clothes are more 
comfortable than others (though it is fantastic 
what extremes of hot and cold particular sections 
of the body can be trained to take); it may even 
be possible to work out the relative sex appeal 
of, say, knee breeches and Oxford bags. 

But whether some fashions are more sound, 
more right, more beautiful than others is another 
question. Certainly there is a sense in which 
today’s fashions are always charming, yesterday's 
and tomorrow’s hideous, the fashions of the day 
before yesterday quaint, and anything before 
that imbued with a spurious historical charm; 


Parents and Children 





can one say definitely that one period of dress 
was ugly, another beautiful? The Willetts, | am 
glad to say, do: and the pictures bear them out. 
For there, sandwiched between grotesque cava- 
liers and dull architectural millowners, stand the 
clothes of the eighteenth century. They really do 
seem to have a balance and a grace that the 
others lack: even when they are elaborate, they 
are never senselessly ornate; their lines are dis- 
tinctive but never grotesque. They are not 
rational, of course—the men wore wigs, the 
ladies of quality transparent aprons. But then 
one should never ask clothes to be reasonable. 
It is enough that, every other century or so, they 
are genuinely beautiful. 
* 

In ‘Roundabout’ last week I inadvertently re- 
ferred to Mr. Moloney as of ‘Trade Fairs and 
Promotions’: he is, in fact, a director of Trades 
Exhibitions Ltd.. a different organisation. and 
has no connection with the other company. 


Clinical. Attitudes 


By MONICA FURLONG 


THE medical profession, 
| dare say rightly, has 
always regarded mothers 
with suspicion and con- 
tempt. They know per- 
fectly. well that we are 
lazy, unhygienic, super- 


stitious, hysterical and 
maudlin, and liable to 
give our offspring 


typhoid or an (Cdipus 
complex at the drop of 
a shawl. They let it show. 
Doctors who treat me with charming respect and 
courtesy when | consult them.about my own 
ailments change completely when I am accom- 
panied by a child. There is immediately some- 
thing accusing and critical in their attitude, and 
they bark searching questions on which sooner 
or later | am bound to be faulted Do | give it 
rose-hip syrup? Vitamin drops? Cheese? Do | 
medicate the nappies in boracic crystals? Ought 
its stomach to stick out like that? Is my husband 
Pigeon-toed? Has it been vaccinated, polio- 
immunised. whooping-cough injected. tetanus- 
protected? Shouldn't | have another one soon? 

I suppose one ought to be grateful, even if 
for the next hour or so one 1 left with such a 
feeling of guilt and inferiority that the only hope 
seems to be to auction off the baby and take up 
fretwork. What matters after all is that the child 
should grow up healthy and comparatively nor- 
mal. All the same | wonder if doctors take suf- 
ficient account of how sensitive mothers are to 
the least breath of criticism. We may, in our 
ignorance and hurry, do some pretty silly things, 
but we are desperately anxious to get the job 
right. After all the nappies one has boiled, all 
the bottles one has sterilised. all the liver one 
has sieved, it is depressing to receive not a word 
of praise for the bouncing result..but merely a 
cold judgment like a decision at Cruft’s. Caring 
for babies is, for mothers, an emotional business. 





The mildest suggestion that they might be dif- 
ferently fed or more warmly dressed is there- 
fore amplified absurdly to a point where a 
mother believes she is being accused of starving 
or neglecting her child and becomes too angry 
to listen. The suggestions must, of course, be 
made, but the smugness and superiority could, I 
am sure, be suppressed with advantage. 

It is, | fancy, this superiority which makes the 
baby clinics only moderately successful. For every 
young mother I know who makes use of the clinic 
facilities with enthusiasm, there are half a dozen 
who refuse to set foot in the place. This seems a 
pity since the service is in many ways, a good 
one. It gives one the opportunity of getting 
expert advice without the interminable waits of 
a GP's waiting-room, of meeting other mothers 
with similar interests and problems, of buying 
baby foods at a cut rate (in some clinics), and 
of getting one’s child immunised with consider- 
able convenience. In spite of all this mothers 
fight hard against going there and the reasons 
they give reflect the bruises of past combat. 

‘| wasn’t going to have that old spinster telling 
me what to do.” 

‘She said he was underweight and hollow- 
chested—- what a cheek!’ 

‘She said it was selfish not to feed the baby 
oneself * 

Some mothers also complain of being let down 
when they have badly needed advice, like a friend 
of mine whose six-week-old. baby never seemed 
to stop crying. ‘These red-headed babies are all 
alike,” the health visitor told her, ‘thoroughly 
temperamental. There’s nothing you can do.” My 
friend rightly considered this hypothesis un- 
scientific. Many more mothers say that they have 
been frightened into believing that their children 
had things wrong: with them, merely by the 
clinic’s over-enthusiasm for diagnosis. It only 
needs the faintest suggestion that the funny noise 
the baby makes when it breathes might be 
asthma. or that its poor colour might be due to 
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a weak heart, to set all the maternal alar™-bells 
ringing fit to bust. This is unnecessarily cruel 
when three-quarters of the symptoms tiny babies 
produce never seem to mean anything at all. 
Probably the factor that does most to under- 
mine the trust mothers feel in the clinics is the 
way the clinic doctor and the GP frequently give 
contradictory advice. This is bad enough on mat- 
ters of treatment or feeding, though there can, 
I suppose, be two points of view on such things, 
but it is worse on matters of fact. One mother 
1 know did not attend a clinic for the first time 
until her baby was about ten weeks old. but 
regularly took him to be examined by her GP. 
He was entirely satisfied with him, but the clinic 
at once complained in shocked tones that he was 
grossly underweight Obviously they couldn't 
both be right, but it was baffling to the lay mind 
to discover that what was near-starvation to one 
doctor was perfect health to another. Since her 
baby soon developed a magnificent physique, she 


~ concluded that the clinic must have been piqued 


at not having been consulted earlier. There is 
often, one senses, fierce warfare going on be- 
tween the two camps, and it reduces confidence 
in both. When I proposed going to my own doc- 
tor for a polio injection, the assistant at the 
clinic-seemed offended. ‘I'd come here if I were 
you. At least ‘you know our vaccine is fresh.’ 

Perhaps the trouble is that neither doctors, 
health visitors, nor mothers, have entirely 
thrown off the pre-war feeling that clinics were 
meant for the ignorant poor. So improving is 
the atmosphere that I often expect to be patted 
on the arm and advised to take up baths and 
family planning. The clinic I go to is often excel- 
lent, and the health visitor genuinely likes babies 
and sometimes even mothers, but there is always 
the riling suggestion that one is likely to act in 
some monstrously irresponsible way. It would be 
nicer, I think, to be treated as an equal partner in 
an exciting enterprise than as a dull native who 
can’t be weaned from her tribal taboos. 


Consuming Interest 
Family Holidays 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 
enough to know what 
he’s talking about said 
to me the other day that 
the British seem to think 
that animals are more 
important than children. 
family holiday really 
worth while. Seaside hotels don’t have half the 
amenities they should have for children, and 
parents find it almost impossibly difficult to have 
a family holiday which satisfies both parents and 
children, separately and together. If you know 


In lots of ways I think 
of any good ones, I'd like to hear about them. 


e = A Lonpon’§ American 
he’s right. How little is 
done in this country, for 

I have found one place that is really trying to 
solve this problem and, in the circumstances. 


who has been here long 
example, to make a 
I'm glad that domestic animals are not even 


_ 
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admitted. Sinah Warren, a holiday hotel on 
Hayling Island, Hampshire (Hayling 77272), 
will be open this year from May 28 to September 
24. It used to be the home of a millionaire and 
has fifty acres of woodland and its own private 
beach. Accommodation is in the form of newly 
built chalets all of which face south and all of 
which have a private bathroom, lavatory and 
wash basin. Up to four children with parents 
can sleep in a chalet and there is a radio which 
gives you two stations and direct communica- 
tion with the reception desk. 

For young children there is a large nursery with 
a staff who will look after them all day and baby- 
sit at night; a paddling pool and a sandpit. Cots, 
high chairs, nappy service, drying rooms and 
laundry are provided. Older children get free 
tuition in swimming and sailing. Outings by bus 
are arranged to take children to other parts of 
the island and the children’s last meal of the day 
is timed to finish so that adults put them to bed 
before the sensible dinner hour of 8.30. 

For parents and older children there is a large 
heated swimming pool, hard tennis courts, 
water ski-ing, fishing, sailing, archery, riding and 
a small-bore rifle range. Hayling Golf Club is 
next door and members of recognised golf clubs 
can use it without charge. There is a dinner- 
dance every night and an occasional cabaret. 
Your newspaper is delivered free to your chalet 
every morning. 

If the word ‘chalet’ makes you think of a 
holiday camp, forget it. All the amenities are 
there but nobody is ‘organised.’ The food is in 
the hands of a Polish chef and his wife who be- 
tween them run the main dining-room and a grill- 
room. The dining-room provides good break- 
fasts, three-course lunches and _ four-course 
dinners. The grill-room is for late diners or for 
people who wish to pay extra. The menu here is 
excellent and there is a wine list ranging from 
Spanish Burgundy en carafe (1s. 6d. a glass) to a 
1935 port at 46s. a bottle. The mark-up on all 
wines is a good deal smaller than far too many 
restaurants feel entitled to charge. 

Charges are from 12 gns. to 17 gns. a week 
depending on whether you choose to go early, 
late or in mid-season. Children are charged 5 gns. 
to 8 gns. from ages four to eleven and 4 gns. to 
5 gns. under four years. Sinah Warren is seventy- 
one miles south of London and if you want to 
try it out before committing yourself you can 
drop in for a drink or a meal. 


* 


A correspondent has sent me a letter he has 
received from Mann Crossman and Paulin Ltd.; 
he feels it deserves some publicity. So do I. 

He found recently that all three pubs where he 
regards himself as a regular (two in Southend- 
on-Sea, one in London) had ceased to stock 
Carlsberg, Tuborg, Pilsner, or Heineken lagers, 
and instead were offering only a ‘Pilsner type’ 
lager called Skol, and Carling’s ‘Black Label.’ 

Irritated, he wrote to the brewery—saying, 
among other things 

On thé face of it, this development is an 
unpleasant monopolistic practice. An analogy 
would be, if I were to go into a tobacconist’s, 
ask for an ounce of my customary pipe tobacco 
brand X, and be informed that in future only 
Y brand (which I very much dislike) would be 
supplied. The obvious answer from my side 
would be that I would go elsewhere. But ‘else- 


where’ in this instance applies to all the 
thousands of Mann and Watney houses. More- 
over, it would be quite unfair to the licensees 
with whom very friendly relations have been 
established over many years, and unfair to the 
customer who has learned to regard the public 
house as a social rendezvous. 


The company’s reply (the signature is illegible, 
so it is not clear who was writing on its behalf) 
is a minor classic: 


We are in receipt of your letter of 12th May 
and regret that you do not like the two lagers 
which we have arranged for our houses to stock. 

This arrangement is part of a very wide 
arrangement under which the number of beers 
stocked in licensed houses, both ours and other 
people’s, has been increased and it has generally 
been acceptable to the public. 


Shades of Animal Farm! I am sorry now that 
Charles Clore did not succeed in his take-over 
bid for Watneys: these brewing empires sorely 
need a shake-up. 


Postscript ag ay 


Last week in the House of 

= Lords, Lord Arran ‘called at- 

tention to the newspapers,’ 

thus initiating the Lords de- 

bate on the press. Before 

4 deploring intrusion, the ex- 

ploitation of grief, inaccuracy 

and pornography, and working himself up to the 

unqualified statement that ‘gossip columns are 

detestable things,’ he ‘declared his interest’ as— 

he said—an employee of Associated Newspapers 

Ltd., the Daily Mail Group. What Lord Arran 

omitted to explain was that how this organisation 

employs him is as director and deputy manager 

of the Daily Sketch, a paper not particularly shy 

of intruding and with a gossip column not 
noticeably less detestable than the others. 


I should have thought that Lord Arran would 
have struck a shrewder blow at gossip columns 
and all the rest of it by using his authority as 
director and deputy manager to banish them 
from the Daily Sketch or if, as I suspect, his 
authority doesn’t stretch that far, by resigning, 
than by starting off a more than usually bumbling 
and fruitless debate in the House of Lords. 


In the course of the debate, Lord Pakenham 
compared the reporting by the Times, the 
Guardian and the Daily Telegraph of the Bishop 
of Johannesburg’s important speech at the Cen- 
tral Hall, Westminster, on May 11: the Times 
gave half its space, and the Telegraph more than 
half, to the heckling, ‘which in fact had not 
caused any serious trouble’: the Guardian did 
not mention the hecklers at all—the Guardian 
had shone, and the Times and the Telegraph were 
‘not quite at their best.’ That, said Lord Paken- 
ham, was the difference between the first- and 
the second-class report. The Times, in its report 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1094 


ACROSS.—1 Suspect. § Mallord. 9 Ochre. 10 Confusion. 
11 Enrage. 13 Momentum. 14 Assam, 15 Epithesis. 18 
Lorgnette. 20 Rathe. 22 Long Toms. 24 Billed. 26 
Groundsel. 27 Alone. 28 Pyrrhic. 29 Grendel. 

DOWN.—1 Stonewall. 2 Spheres. 3 Energumen. 4 Tick. 
5 Mandolines. 6 Louse. 7 Opiates. 8 Denim. 13 Set to 
music. 16 Hermitage. 17 Speedwell. 
Tetford. 22 Leg-up. 23 Tench, 25 Stug. 


The s d No. 1094 are Mrs. D. M. 
Payne, 12 Granville Gardens, Ealing Common, W5. and 
Miss Mason, Eden Place, Kirkby Stephen, Westmorland. 


19 Rancour. 21 
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Cynan 

An article in the Spectator of May 27 sug- 
gested that ‘Cynan,’ the Reverend A. E. Jones, 
might not be known to most of his countrymen 
but for his connection with the Eisteddfod. Mr. 
Jones is indeed well known for that aspect of 
his work—he is a past Archdruid of Wales and 
Joint Secretary of the National Eisteddfod 
Council—but he is also a prominent figure in 
Welsh affairs; a noted preacher, poet, university 
lecturer, author (of four books on Welsh poetry 
and a Welsh novel), dramatist, and producer of 
plays for the Arts Council. He is also ‘Welsh 
Reader of Plays for the Lord Chamberlain. We 
had no intention of belittling these achievements; 
Cynan’s work for his country and its language 
is widely and deservedly known, and we must 
apologise to him for any annoyance that the re- 
ference caused. 


of the debate, printed this criticism of itself: the 
Telegraph omitted the whole of the paragraph 
about the Guardian’s shining and the others not 
being at their best. This is more than the differ- 
ence between first- and second-class reporting, 
it is the difference between reporting that is 
honest and reporting or (as an old reporter would 
prefer to put it) sub-editing that is not quite so 
honest. 
* 


Lord Winterton says he can’t recall the name 
of the nineteenth-century peer he quoted in 
another Lords debate whose endearing eccen- 
tricity it was that he thought he was pregnant, 
and who used to say to his agent that ‘the whole 
world awaits this unique event with interest: her 
ladyship is taking it very well.’ 

Marshal Bliicher’s pregnancy is much better 
documented than this, and the Marshal knew 
who the father was, too. Both the Duke of Cam- 
bridge and the Duke of Wellington told Lord 
Stanhope (who records it in that incomparable 
book of table talk, Conversations with Welling- 
ton) that the Marshal, in his last days, thought he 
was pregnant of an elephant, by a French soldier. 
The last time Bliicher saw Weilington he slapped 
his side and said, in his heavily accented French, 
‘Je sens un éléphant la!’ The Duke said that he 
was mistaken. ‘But he continued to express his 
surprise,’ Wellington told Stanhope, ‘at there 
being a Frenchman in the case. Imaginez que 
moi—moi—moi!—un soldat francais! 


* 


Rather less than a year ago I was in Vienna 
drinking the heady new wine with fried chicken 
and sausage at the heurigen in the garden cafés 
of the wine-growing suburbs or, in the city, order- 
ing my achtel or my viertel at the cafés where 
they play the zither for tourists like me, and 
tourists like me lap it up. I lapped up the cool, 
sweetish-acid, refreshing wine, too, and so I am 
glad to applaud George Head and Lawler, the 
London shippers, for beginning to import 
Austrian wines, and to make my wine of the 
week their Wachauer Schluck, which is fresh, 
fragrant, very light in alcohol, just the thing for 
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drinking very cool in the summer, and altogether 
much, much prettier than its name—the second 
half of which, I am told, means ‘swig’ or ‘gulp,’ 
and the first that it comes from the Wachau, the 
wine-growing district round Krems, on the Dan- 
ube, seventy miles or so upstream from Vienna. 


1960 


A number of West End wine merchants are 
stocking it, but none that | know of is selling 
it as cheaply as the Westminster Wine Company, 
who charge 9s. 3d. (Justerini and Brooks, in Bond 
Street, want 10s. 6d). The Westminster Wine 
Company have a shop in Highgate High Street 


azaleas. 
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and others at Farnham, Reigate and Weybridge 
--more Betjeman than heurigen country, but 
Schluck would go down very well in those parts 
after a kKnock-up on the hard courts with Pam, or 
at Sunday-morning garden parties among the 


CYRIL RAY 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 


Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisemen' 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 


99 Gower Street, London, WCl1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPUINTMENTS VACANT 

BBC has following vacancies at Southamp- 
ton: (a) Production Assistant. Duties: to 
assist with preparation of local news bulle- 
tins and other typical! programmes. Success- 
ful candidate will work primarily in Tele- 
vision, but May occasionally have to assist 
in Sound. He will be required to undertake 
studio presentation and camera direction; 
to arrange film coverage; brief cameramen; 
to write bulletin items and commentaries 
for news film. Journalistic background and 
television experience highly desirable. (b) 
News Assistant. Duties: under direction 
of Senior News Assistant. to provide news 
eoverage for national and regional services, 





, to sub-edit a local news bulletin Mondays 


to Fridays. to assist with preparation of 
other topical programmes for the area in 
Television and Sound. Lively news sense. 
journalistic or broadcasting experience, and 
interest in visual presentation essential. 
Knowledge of the area comprising roughly 
East. Dorset. Hampshire. Wiltshire. Isle of 
Wight and Weést Sussex desirable for both 
pests. Some week-end working on rota. 
Starting salary (both posts) £1.230 (pos- 
sibly higher if qualifications exceptional) 
rising by five annual increments to £1,580 
p.a. max Requests for application forms 
(enclosing addressed envelope. quoting 
reference 60.G.316 Spt.) and indicating post 
applied for should reach Appointments Offi- 
cer, Broadcasting House. London. W.1. with- 
in five days. 


BBC REQUIRES Music Assistant in Bir- 
mingham. Duties include arrangement and 
production under general direction of Head 
of Midland Regional Music of music pro- 
grammes of all types. Programmes cover 
wide range extending from BBC Midland 
Light Orchestra and other light combina- 
tions and brass bands to City of Birming- 
ham Symphony Orchestra. choral societies, 
chamber ensembies, and recital artists. Pro- 
fessional music qualifications essential and 
administrative experience and interest in 
music for television desirable. Salary £1.230 
(possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
tional), rising by five annual increments to 
21,530 p.a. max. Requests for application 
forms (enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference 60.G.318 Spt.) should 
reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1. within five, days. 

BBC requires News Reporter at Plymouth. 
working to New Editor. Bristol. Duties com- 
prise reporting of current events in the 
Region and in particular in Devon and 
Cornwall. interviewing at the microphone 
and on television. Professional experience 
in Press or broadcasting journalism essen- 
tial; knowledge of Devon and Cornwall 
an advantage. Ability to drive a car also 
necessary. Salary £1,545 (possibly higher if 
qualifications exceptional) rising by five 
annual increments to £1,970 p.a. max. If no 
fully qualified candidate available. initial 
appointment may be in grade range £1,230 
to £1,580 p.a. with prospect of later promo- 
tion. Requests for application forms (en- 
closing addressed envelope and quoting 
reference 60.G.319 Spt.) should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL.—ARCHI- 
TECT’S DEPARTMENT. Architect Grade 
Ii (up to £1,250), required in the Historic 
Buildings Section for work relating to 
Sections 29 and 30 of Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947, including collecting 
relevant historical information, advising on 
Proposals of private owners related to listed 
buildings and preparing Buildings Preserva- 
tion Orders. Special knowledge of the his- 
tory of architecture in England essential. 
Experience in town and country planning 
desirable. Form and particulars from 
Hubert Bennett, F.R.1.BA., Architect to 
Council (EK/S/1643/7), County Hall, S.E.1, 
returnable by 9 July. 
MATRON WITH NURSING EXPERIENCE 
required September for Home for 28 elderly 
Men and women. Apply Secretary. Hamp- 
tead Old People’s Housing Trust. 7 Harley 
Road. London, N.W.3. 
TEMPORARY ASSISTANT  ‘shorthand- 
typist) required on ‘Spectator’ staff. Work 
includes indexing, filing and proof-reading. 
ether with secretarial assistance to 
literary editor. Apply by letter to the 
Secretary, The Spectator, Limited, 99 
Gower Street, W.C.1. 





MOTIVATION RESEARCH 
Housewives! If you are between 25 and 45 
and have a good standard of education. we 
can offer you interesting work for three or 
more days a week as an interviewer. 
There are regular jobs for anyone who is 
free to travel. and good opportunities for 
advancement. 

Please reply to Box Number 6954. 

THE FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
needs Family Caseworkers in London. 
Social Science Certificate or Sociology 
Degree plus professional! casework training 
and/or good casework experience required. 
Salary scale up to £825 with possibilities of 
certain additional emoluments. Senior case- 
workers in charge of Area Offices also re- 
quired. Salary scale up to £1.000. Appoint- 
ment on salary scales in both cases accord- 
ing to experience. Superannuation Scheme. 
generous holidays. five-day week plus oppor- 
tunity for consultation and professional 
development. Application in writing to: 
Organising Secretary. F.W.A.. 296 Vauxhall! 
Bridge Road. London. S.W.1. 

UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY. 
Christchurch. New Zealand 
LECTURESHIP AND ASSISTANT 
LECTURESHIP IN ENGLISH 
Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned posts. Candidates for the 
Lectureship should have an honours degree 
or higher degree in English Language and 
Literature, and for the Assistant Lecture- 

ship, an honours degree in English. 

The salary ‘or a Lecturer is £1.250 per 
annum, rising; by annual increments of £275 
to £1.700 per annum (commencing salary 
in accordance with qualifications and ex- 
perience); for-an Assistant Lecturer £900 
rising by annual increments of £50 to 
£1,100 per annum 

Approved fares to Christchurch will be 
allowed for an appointee. his wife and 
children. In addition. actual removal 
expenses wilt be allowed within certain 
limits. 

Further particulars and information as 
to the method of application may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary. Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square. London. W.C.1. 

Applications close. in New Zealand and 
London, on 31st August, 1960. 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
TEMPORARY LECTURESHIP IN CLASSICS 
AND ANCIENT HISTORY 

Applications are invited for appointment 
to the above-named temporary position in 
the Department of Classics and Ancient 
History for a period of twelve months. 
Applicants should hold an honours degree 
in Latin and Greek. Qualifications in 
Ancient History would be an added 
advantage. 

The salary range for the position is at 
present £A1.550-—£A2.050 p.a.. but it is 
expected that the range will be increased 
in the near future to approximately £A1,770 
—£A2,340 p.a. 

It is important that intending applicants 
obtain details of the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in applying for the post and a copy 
of the Conditions of Appointment before 
submitting their applications. This infor- 
mation is obtainable from the Secretary. 
Association of Universities of the British 
a Tamera 36 Gordon Square, Londonr 





Applications close, in Australia and Lon- 
don. on 31st July, 1960. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

Applications are invited for. the post of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN THE HISTORY 
OF ART Candidates should be University 
graduates with experience in the field of 
textiles. The successful applicant will 
pfimarily be concerned not only with lectur- 
ing on the history of textiles. but with all 
aspects of administration, display and 
organisation for study purposes of the large 
existing collection of historical textiles in 
the Whitworth Art Gallery, and with the 
expansion of these collections into the field 
of modern and contemporary textiles, since 
the aim ‘of the appointmentis to further the 
creation of comprehensive  khistorically 
based museum of textiles. As one part of a 
general re-organisation of the Gallery. an 
unusual and exciting prospect with full 
opportunities for academic promotion is 
open to a candidate with drive and 
imagination: Salary scale £800 to £950 per 
annum. Membership of P.S.S.U. and Child- 
ren‘'s Allowance Scheme. Applications shoulé 
be sent not later than July 20th. 1960, to 
the Registrar. the University. Manchester 
13. from whom further particulars and 
forms of application may be obtained. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
Armidale, N.S.W.. Australia 
LECTURER IN ENGLISH 
Applications are invited for the position 





. of Lecturer in English. Applicants should 


state whether they seek a permanent or 
short term appointment. The Lecturer 
appointed will be required to work with 
both internal and external (correspon- 
dence} students. He will be encouraged to 
engage in résearch. 

Commencing salary will be within the 
range of £A1.730 x £105—£A2.435, and in 
addition a cost-of-living allowance is pay- 
able. Provision is made for superannuation. 
travel and removal expenses and assistance 
in buying or building a house. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the Secretary. Association of Univer- 
sities of the British Commonwealth. 36 
Gordon Square. London, W.C.1. 

Applications close. in Australia and Lon- 
don, on 22nd July, 1968. 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALI 
TEMPORARY SENIOR LECTURESHIP ID 
FRENCH 





Applications are invited for appointment 
to the above-named temporary position in 
the Department of French. The appoint- 
ment will be for a period of three years in 
the first instance following which there is 
every prospect of the creation of a per- 
manent post. Candidates are required to 
hold a degree of a French University. and to 
have had some experience of University 
teaching and research and are required to 
state their areas of special interest. 

The salary range for a Senior Lecturer is 
at present £A2.150—£A2.500 p.a.. but it is 
expected that this range will be increased 
in the near. future to approximately 
£A2.450-£A2.850 p.a. 

It is important that intending applicants 
should obtain details of the procedure to be 
followed in applying for the post and a 
copy of the Conditions of Appointment be- 
fore submitting their applications. This in- 
formation is available from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British 
— 36 Gordon Square, London. 
wc.l. 


Applications close. in Australia and Lon- 
don. on 3st July. 1960. 





professional people. 


of Mr. CYRIL RAY. 





THE DIRECTORS WINE CLUB LTD. 


Membership is open to business executives and 


The club offers a carefully selected cellar list of 


wines and spirits at most advantageous prices. 


The selection committee is under the chairmanship 


Applications for membership ‘to: 


The General Manager, Directors Wine Club 
31, Berkeley Street, London W.| 














SECRETARY AND 
WELFARE OFFICER 


Required for department provid- 
ing full range personnel services in 
Company employing about 900. Must 
be fully competent secretary with 
experience and/or training in per- 
sonnel or social work. About two- 
thirds of the work ts secretarial. 
remainder largely concerned with 
interviewing and welfare work 
amongst women. employees and 
recruits. 

This is @ particularly interesting 
and worthwhile post in a very active 
Personnel Department. Candidates 
must have a good educational back- 
ground and genuine interest in this 
type of work. 

Full @etails (in confidence) of age. 
education and experience to: 


PERSONNEL MANAGER, 
CROWN CORK CO. LTD., 


SOUTHALL, 
MIDDLESEX. 











STELLA FISHER in the Strand. The Bureau 
for progressive and interesting secretaria] 
vacancies. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, IBADAN, 
NIGERIA. Applications are invited for post 
of DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF EXTRA-MURAL 
STUDIES to act as Tutorial adviser and to 
assist the Director. Salary scale (substan- 
tial improvements under review): £1.700 x 
£75—£1.925 p.a. Passages paid for 
appointee. wife and up to five child- 
ren under 11 years, on appointment, 
overseas leave and termination. Children's, 
car and outfit allowances. F.S8.S.U. Part- 
furnished accommodation at rent not ex- 
ceeding 7.7% of salary. Detailed applica- 
tions (6 copies) naming three referees by 
25 July, 1960, to Secretary, Inter-Univer- 
sity Council for Higher Education Overseas, 
29 Woburn Square, London. W.C.1, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH AFRICA 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 

Applications are invited for appointment 
to the following vacancies: 

PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH (‘Language 
and/or Literature). 

SENIOR LECTURER IN ENGLISH 
«Language and/or Literature). 

Applicants should state, in a curriculum 
vitae. details of qualifications, interest in 
English language and linguistics. experi- 
ence, publications. marital status, age and 
present income. Successful applicants must 
assume duty early in 1961. Applications, 
accompanied by copies of testimonials and 
certificates, must reach the undersigned* 
not later than 15th September, 1960. 

The salary scales are as follows: 

Professor (man) 

£1.950 x £60—£2.250 x £50—£2.500 
Professor (woman) 

£1,700 x £60—£2.000 x £50-—-£2.250 
Senior Lecturer (man) 

£1,530 x £60—£1,.950 x £50—£2,050 
Senior Lecturer (woman) 

£1,300 x £60-—2£).660 x £50—£1.760 

Membership of the University’s Provident 
Fund is compulsory. 

An honorarium is payable annually for 
examination work—£150 to a professor and 
£110 to a senior lecturer. Payment of vaca- 
tion bonuses is considered from year to 
year. The University will defray all reason- 
able travelling and transport expenses for 
family and persona! effects. 

*B. F. J. VAN RENSBURG 
Registrar. 
P.O. Box 392, 
Pretoria. South Africa. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, 
JOHANNESBURG. 
CHAIR OF EDUCATION 

Applications are invited for appointment 
to the post of Professor of Education in the 
Department of: Education. Duties are to be 
assumed on ist January, 1961, or as soon as 
possible thereafter, 

The salary attached to the post is on the 
seale £2,400 x £100-—£2,700 per annum. 

Membership of the University Institutions 
Provident Fund is compulsory. Membership 
of the Staff Medical Aid Fund is also com- 
pulsory in the case of an officer who is 

for such membership. 
pplicants are advised to obtain a copy 
of the information sheet relating to the 
above vacancy from the Secretary. Associa- 
tion of Universities of the British Comm 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, Lo: W: 

Applications close, in South 2 a 

London. on 3st August, 1968. 








DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS 
Are paying. 74% p.a. interest on 
deposits for the seventh year in 
succession, with extra 4% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 


Gross Assets £2,000,000 


Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD, 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 














SITUATIONS ‘WANTED 


JOURNALIST, fuily experienced, seeks 
temporary post in London until October. 
Box No. 6965. 











EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


EPSTEIN 50 years of bronzes and drawings 
at the LEI G. IES. Leicester 
Sq.. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. Admission 1/6 in aid 
of Epstein Studio Trust. Until 7th. 


IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood. Exhibitions: 
Francis Hayman, R.A. (1708-1776) and 
‘Gold and Silver Plate from Goldsmiths’ 
Hall.’ Admission free. Weekdays 10-7. Sun- 
days 2-7. 210 Bus from Archway or Golders 
Green Station. 
“PARIS IN THE TWENTIES”—Souvenirs of 
British, French and American writers from 
Sylvia Beach’s Left Bank Bookshop. At the 
USIS Gallery, 41 Grosvenor Square, Lon- 
=. eee oes 24. Monday-Friday 
ion 











SICKERT Arts Council Exhibition. South- 

Art Gallery. To 24th July. Weekdays 
10-1. Sundays 2-5. Admission free. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Ceri 

rds: a _ -*.. exhibition - of 
poe me drawings and relief construc- 
tions, 1930-1960. Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 
2-6; closed Mondays. Admission free. Adjoins 
Aldgate East Station. 








MEETINGS 


“THE QUAKER RESPONSE to Human 
Needs.”" Speaker, Roger C. Wilson, Friends 
House, Euston Road, N.W.1., Sunday, 3 July. 
at 6.30 p.m. Everybody welcome. 

















DOCUMENTARY AND EDUCATIONAL — 
are in greater demand today than ever 


before 

ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
which specialises in this kind of work and 
has already made many well-known tele- 
vision commercials. If you have this kind 
of problem write or ring the Managing 

Director, 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LTD., 
THE Studio, 16 Maida Vale, W.9 
CUNningham 3341 








PERSONAL 

CANCER PATIENT No. 60876. Poor Woman 
(53), short time to live. Has unemployed 
husband and two sons—the elder a spastic. 
Afraid of incurring debts, she foregoes the 
nourishing foods. Can you please help? Old 
jewellery, etc. gladly utilised. National 
Society for Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria Street, 
London, 8.W.1. 


FAMILY PLANNING. Booklet sent free any- 
where under plain cover,—Premier Labora- 
tories, 333/61 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 


ae Postal Sewice 
gook 


Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays !nn Rd., London, W.C.! 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover. 











CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, 

habits and personal problems, qualified in 

pyschology and hypnosis. — Write for 

appointment, R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 

_—. St.. W.1, or telephone LANgham 
5. 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and 
Medals, especially collections and gold. 
Tenth edition of English coins, 9s. 3d. Bul- 
letins, 6d.—B. A. Seaby, 65 Great Portland 
Street, London, W.1. Tel.: LAN 3677. 


£1,000 
for 15,000 words 


Wanted Serial Stories 
of not more than 15,000 to 20,000 
words, Must be packed with ex- 
citing action, suspense, thrills, and 
have a passionate love interest. 
Up to £1,000 will be paid 
Ordinary who-done-its, full of 
misleading clues, mot wanted. 
Manuscripts to the Editor, Reveille, 
127 S$ ford St., London, S.E.! 

















THE SPECTATOR, 


WRITE AND SELL Children’s stories. Mail 
training with sales assistance. Children’s 
Features (8S), 19 Cholmondeley Road, 
Pendleton, Salford. 


YOU CAN WRITE FOR PROFIT—with 
Know-How! No Sales—No Fees training 
brings you writing success. Benefits also 
from The Writer, plus two practical writing 
encyclopedias free! Send for PREE R.2. 
‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success (45th 
Edition), B.A. School of Successful Writing 
Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 





SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


LITERARY “TYPING. 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.— 
E. R. Jennings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folke- 
stone. 

MSS. TYPED. 2s. 6d. 1,000 words. 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Road, Wal- 
lington, Surrey. Tel.: Wallington. 2496. 





EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. _ 
Parents desiring vacancies and men and 
women seeking teaching appointments, also 
Matrons and Assistant Matrons. should 
apply to R. J. S. Curtis, M.A. (EB), Hon. Sec., 
Public Relations Committee, ‘incorporated 
Association of Preparatory Schools, Hurst 
Court, Ore, Hastings. 





IN SICKNESS the Parson and his family 
can receive first-class surgical and nursing 
treatment from St. Luke’s Nursing Home 
for the Clergy. Not State aided..Subscrip- 
tions, donations and legacies to 14 Fitzroy 
Square, London, W.1. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. Write 
or call for our Free Price List and Litera- 
ture on Family aw: —Fiertag, 34 War- 
dour Street, London, W x. 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 
PRINTING AT LESS cost than duplicating, 
even short runs, even when well illustrated 
—and at what speed! William Kempner 
Ltd., 36 Brooke Street. Holborn, E.Cs. 

CHAncery 3588. 











PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, brochures, 
catalogues, etc., with illustrations.—Susan 
a. Ltd., Blenheim Street, W.1. MAYfair 


PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
(Rejuvenation) 
has been available since 1956 


at the 
INSTITUTE OF HORMONE THERAPY, 
31 Heathdrive, London, N.W.3. 
Phone: HAM 5836 


QUESTORS’ THEATRE, Ealing, has vacan- 
cies for acting members (subject to audi- 
tion) as result of expansion in connection 
with building of new theatre. Apply Ques- 
tors, Mattock Lane, W.5. (BAL 5184.) 


‘WATAPADS.’ Keep pot plants moist holi- 
days and always. Put one under each pot. 
5 for 10s., 11 for 20s —HARRODS HORT. 


DEPT 











LITERARY 

‘FOR ‘YEARS I've meant ‘to write.’ The 
LSJ has helped thousands by personal corre- 
spondence. It may help you. Free advice 
and book from: LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM (S.P.), 19 Hertford Street, 
W.1. GRO 8250. ‘There are LSJ students 
all over the world.’ 


BOOKS FOR SALE AMERICA— including 
Art. Bibliography. Maps and Pamphlets. 
List 20 (349 items) from W. Forster, 83a 
Stamford Hill, London, N.16. 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist 
tutors—No Sales—No Fees. Students’ work 
appears in all markets. Prospectts free 
from Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


POEMS REQUIRED for publication.—Arca- 
dian Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 


THE DOGS’ BULLETIN, Britain’s only 
canine newspaper, requires topical articles 
and short stories of high quality about dogs 
and occasionally cats. Length 1,000-1.200 
words, Payment up to 12 gns. Occasional 
poems. Nothing twee or sickly sentimental. 
Publication monthly. 10 Seymour St., W.1. 


‘THE HUMANIST’ is the gene of Scien- 
tific Humanism (monthly is., ann. sub. 14s. 
p.p.). Send for free specimen copy, Ber- 
trand Russell’s ‘Faith of a Rationalist,” 
and booklet “Living With Reality."’ R.P.A. 
(Dept. 8.), 40 Drury Lane, London, W.C.2. 














WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—The Regent Insti- 
tute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 





EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, 
Export, Commercial. General Cert. of Edu- 
cation, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects.—Write for free prospectus 
and/or advice mentioning exam. or subjects 
in which interested to Metropelitan College, 
G.49, St. Albans, or call 30 Queen. Victoria 
Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. 


FARMHOUSE SCHOOL, Wendover. Bucks, 
situated in beautiful Chiltern countryside. A 
boarding and day school with a practical 
approach to education where girls run their 
own farm and take grammar school sub- 
soos to G.C.E. levels. Telephone: Wendover 





OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive 
Secretarial Training Prospectus. 


reer TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ., 

B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees: 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional 
Examinations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw 
Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING especially for 
university graduates and other students, 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.— 
Write Organising Secretary. Davies's, 158 
Holland Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654. 
TUITION FOR ENGLISH and modern Euro- 
pean Languages. A New Language School 
will be opened in London. We invite tutors 
interested in lecturing and participating 
financially in this venture to write to Box 
6934 at paper. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH 
WALES, BANGOR 
Collegiate Faculty of Education 
REFRESHER COURSE IN RECENT 
HISTORY 
JULY 18-23, 1960 

Residential Course for teachers and 
students of Recent History. 

Inclusive fee (tuition and accommoda- 
tion), £5.15.0. 

Europe since Versailles, Dr. Alun Thomas 
(Bangor); Britain from 1919 to the present, 
Professor C. Li. Mowat (Bangor); Modern 
Wales, Mr. A. D. Rees (Aberystwyth); 
Russia since the Revolution. Mr. B. Hol- 
lingsworth (Manchester); Modern China, 
Dr. F. C. Jones (Bristol); The United States 
since 1917, Professor Mowat and Mr. G. A. 
Shepperson (Edinburgh); Canada _ since 
1939, Dr. S. Ferns (Birmingham); 
Africa's scramble to independence, 1870- 
1960, Mr. Shepperson. 

Discussion periods, Brains Trust, coach 
tours to historical sites and John Summers 
Steelworks, Shotton. 

For further details and forms of applica- 
tion apply to the Secretary, Collegiate 
Faculty of Education, University College of 
North Wales, Bangor. 











SHOPPING BY POST 
HARRIS" TWEED, 128, ‘per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. e 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS from 85s. for Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s. London's Largest Selec- 
tion. Luxurious quality. Patterns from 
Austin & Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 


ROSEMOYNE (IRISH LINENS. Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. -Catalogue from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1, 
Northern Ireland. 





JULY 1, 1960 


gives enormous satisfaction—short- 
hand in a week, written with the 
alphabet. Fast, phonetic, easy to 
read. Please write for the free trial 


lesson to The School of Speedhand 
(8.29), Hills Rd., Cambridge. 














SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts, size chart, from Hol- 
royd and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Man- 
chester 2. 

GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwith- 
standing sensational new drug and serum 
discoveries, the truth about garlic as a 
remedy which gets down to the root cause 
of rheumatism stands firm, as it has stood 
for 5,000 years. Garlisol non-taint garlic 
tablets are harmless and benvolent. with 
no drug reaction on the heart. Not habit 
forming. 1,000 tablets (six months’ supply) 
52/6, 500 tablets 32/6, together with booklet 
of home treatment and dietary advice.— 
Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex, or 
order through your chemist. 





SHIRTS made to measure from 30/-. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang Ltd., 
2 Corporation Street, Blackburn. 





EPICURE 
PAUZUNG TEA Co., 25 Monument Street, 
E.C.3, offers their CEYLON/ASSAM Blend, 
3 lb. for 20s.; also LAPSANG-SOUCHONG, 
3 Ib. for 27s. 6d. Post free. c.w.o. Special 
terms for caterers on application. 


Serendipity and Cider 


The art of making an exciting discovery 
by chance is serendipity. Cultivate this 
fine art by discovering the rich flavour 
of COATES FESTIVAL VAT—Sparkling. 
Cider De Luxe. Your reward will be a 
medium-dry cider from Somerset. with 
a delightful bouquet and a mellowness 
that will scintillate on the palate of the 
most critical connoisseur. 
COATES FESTIVAL VAT is specially 
pleasant with luncheon or dinner—and 
for entertaining—because it medium-dry 
flavour embodies a refreshing alcoholic 
content. Once enjoyed. you'll want to 
discover it again and again. Particu- 
larly when you know that the price ts 
only 2/2 for a quart flagon (2/6 in Scot- 
land). plus bottle deposit. It will reveal 
itself at your wine merchant or off 
licence 
R. N. COATE & COMPANY LIMITED. 
Nailsea. Somerset. 


ACCOMMODATION 


SURPRISING HOW OFTEN FRIENDS 
MEET each other at our Piccadilly Office. 
The right flat (separate or shared) or the 
right person.—Share-A-Flat Ltd., 175 Pic- 
cadilly, W.l. HYD 2545 (24 hours). 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 
CANAL CRUISERS on Oxford “Canal—The 
following vacancies are available. 2 Berth. 
July 2; August 20 and 27; Sept. 3. 4 Berth, 
July 9. Full details from Waterways 
Holidays Ltd. Sherborne. Dorset. (‘phone 
741). 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


CARTOP DINGHY HIRE with outb’d motor 
& roofrack £5 wkly. 216. High St., S.W.17. 


LITTLE GUIDE TO Village Inns, Farms, 
Hotels on and off the beaten track round 
Britain’s coast and country. 5s. posted. 
Victor Hilton (SP), Sundial House, Torquay. 


tomorrow... 


many Algerian refugees who 
could have lived are likely to 
die—from hunger, disease and 
exposure. Help us to save 
others who face death unless 
help comes swiftly. 


Please send contributions to: 
The Hon. Treasurer, 
The U.K, Committee for Algerian 
pe oy 19, Denison House, 

296 6) Vauxhall Bridge Road, London 
S.W.1 





tered as a Newspaper. Second-class mail 
Ston 3221. Printed in Great Britain by 


World; 50s. per annum (52 weeks), Canada 45s. Air Mail rates on application. Postage on t 


ey authorised at the New 


York, N.Y., Post fon. — ko THe recom — 
& Po.tpen Lrp., 23 Craven Street, London, W.C.2, at their Wellington Ss, lershot. 
Moy his issue: Inland 2}d.; Abroad 34 


at its Offices, 99 Gower St., 
Subscription Rate by surface mail to any address in the 
d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) id.—Friday, July 1, 1960. 


“London, W.C.1, Telephone: 








